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The Meaning of the Roman Settlement 


MooruHouse I. X. MILLAR, S.J. 


again free! Throughout the Catholic world the event 
was the occasion of much rejoicing and congratula- 
tion. But not so to those who do not see eye to eye with us. 
To the majority of these it came more or less as a matter of 
indifference, as one more turn in the kaleidoscopic maze of 
post-war transactions. Some, however, whose number may 
not be inconsiderable in view of the easy opportunity afforded 
ignorant prejudice to confuse issues, were undoubtedly 
aroused from the earlier indifference of an assumed superi- 
ority, and, far from rejoicing, found themselves deeply per- 
turbed in mind over what had occurred so unexpectedly. 
The outstanding facts have by this time been sufficiently 
retailed." We may, therefore, assume the reader’s acquain- 
tance with them and proceed to analyze the deeper signifi- 
cance of the event itself, with a view to obviating such 
misconceptions as may have been conjured up out of the old 
time-worn prejudices, which some of the older generation, 
who learnt nothing from the War, would gladly perpetuate. 
In 1920 Benedict XV, in his Encyclical “Pacem Dei” 
proclaimed: 


A T LAST the Roman question is settled and the Pope is 


We solemnly declare that Our attitude of condescension, rendered advis- 
able, it seems to Us, and even urgent by reason of the extreme gravity of 
actual events, should not be interpreted as a tacit abdication by the Holy See 


1Cf, “The Pope and Italy,” by Wilfrid Parsons, S. J.. The America Press, 1929. 
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of its sacred rights, as though it had at last accepted the abnormal situation 
which is actually imposed upon it. 

On the contrary, We take advantage of this opportunity to re-state on Our 
own behalf and for the same motives, the protests made time and again by 
Our predecessors, impelled as they were not by human reasons but by a sacred 
duty, i. e., to defend the rights and the dignity of the Apostolic See. And 
now that peace has been re-established among the nations, once again and 
more explicitly We demand that the Head of the Church be released from 
that abnormal condition which, for many reasons, is equally dangerous to the 


tranquillity of peoples. 


Thus was reasserted what has been the consistent stand of 
the Papacy for practically three-score years. What consti- 
tuted the abnormal condition against which Pope Benedict 
XV protested may now best be gauged from the terms of the 
late treaty agreement so clearly accepted by the present Pope 
asa solution. Less likely to be appreciated are the more 
fundamental motives that induced the Popes to take the stand 
they did, “impelled as they were, not by human reasons but 
by a sacred duty.” ; 

I 

From the point of view of the Papacy, and of the under- 
standing Catholic, these non-human reasons may be said to 
resolve themselves into three: spiritual claims, the actual 
international character of the Church, and the strained rela- 
tions existing between the Church and the Italian nation. To 
consider the Pope’s part in the treaty agreement as regards 
its national and international character without reference to 
his spiritual claims would be to render the whole quite 
unintelligible. 

For though the treaty establishes a definite accord between 
Italy and the Church on the basis of international law, it 
cannot be too thoroughly emphasized, in view of current 
prejudice in English-speaking countries, that the Church is 
not a state, but unique in its claim to be of Divine institution 
and establishment. The Church admitted long before it 
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became clear to the publicist or statesman that the state is a 
natural institution willed by God,’ distinct from the Church, 
and still maintains this position in the face of modern practi- 
cal as well as theoretical denial. Yet it has persistently 
asserted throughout the centuries the fact of its own supernat- 
ural origin as a positive institution established not on the basis 


of popular consent or as a voluntary association or as a product 
of religious evolution, creative of various “kinds of theology 


2This is not to be confused with the fact of solidarity to which the social and 
political scientists are restricted by reason of their method of approach. Man is 
naturally social by reason of the essential limitations of the individual plus an 
inherent tendency implying a moral obligation to seek his own perfection. By reason 
of the limitations of his individual nature, man is essentially dependent upon his 
fellowmen in the pursuit of his own perfection. As St. Thomas says, improving upon 
Aristotle: “Man has natural knowledge of the necessities of life only in common, 
being able by reason of general principles to arrive at knowledge of the particular 
But it is impossible for an individual to attain all 
knowledge of this kind by his reason. Hence it is necessary for man to live with 
others” (De Reg. Princ., Bk. I, Ch. I). Or as Bellarmine put it: “Granted that one 
man might prevail against an enemy, yet he would always remain ignorant and 
destitute of wisdom and of justice and of many other virtues, although, indeed, we 
are born for this very purpose, expressly to cultivate our mind and our will, for the 
arts and sciences were developed after a long time and by many men, and without 
a teacher they cannot be learned; it is impossible, moreover, to exercise justice 
except in society, since it is the virtue determining equity among many.” (De Laicis, 
translation by K. E. Murphy, Ch. V.) It is for this reason that Burke was right 
when he said, “Politics ought to be adjusted, not to human reasonings but to human 
nature; of which the reason is but a part, and by no means the greatest part.” 
(Present State of the Nation.) From which it follows that his theory of repre- 
sentation was eminently sound when he said: “Faithful watchmen we ought to be 
over the rights and privileges of the people. But our duty, if we are qualified for it 
as we ought, is to give them information, and not to receive it from them; we are 
not to go to school to them to learn the principles of law and government. In doing 
so, we should not dutifully serve, but we should basely and scandalously betray the 
people who are not capable of this service by nature, nor in any instance called to it 
by the constitution. I reverentially look up to the opinion of the people, and with 
an awe that is almost superstitious. I should be ashamed to show my face before 
them if I changed my ground, as they cried up or cried down men, or things, or 
opinions; if I wavered and shifted about with every change, and joined in it, or 
opposed, as best answered any low interest or passion; if I held them up hopes, 
which I knew I never intended, or promised what I well knew I could not perform. 
Of all these things they are perfect sovereign judges, without appeal; but as to the 
detail of particular measures, or to any general schemes of policy, they have neither 


things necessary to human life. 
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and ecclesiastical practice’ in response to the demands of 
“individual psychological experience,” but on the singular 
decree of Christ Himself, its Divine Founder, without which 
as a sufficient warrant no church can have any just claim in 


reason to exist. 
To stress this point of the essential difference between the 





enough of speculation in the closet, nor of experience in business, to decide upon it. 
They can well see whether we are tools of a court, or their honest servants. Of that 
they can well judge; and I wish that they always exercised their judgment; but of 
the particular merits of a measure, I have other standards” (The Duration of 
Parliaments). What these standards were he clearly stated when he declared: “I 
never govern myself, no rational man ever did govern himself, by abstractions and 
universals. I do not put abstract ideas wholly out of any question, because I well 
know, that under that name I should dismiss principles; and that without the guide 
and light of sound, well-understood principles, all reasonings in politics, as in every- 
thing else, would be only a confused jumble of particular facts and details, without 
the means of drawing out any sort of theoretical or practical conclusion. A states- 
man differs from a professor in a university; the latter has only the general view of 
society; the former, the statesman, has a number of circumstances to combine with 
those general ideas, and to take into his consideration. Circumstances are infinite, 
are infinitely combined; are variable and transient; he who does not take them into 
consideration, is not erroneous, but stark mad—dat operam ut cum ratione insaniat— 
he is metaphysically mad. A statesman, never losing sight of principles, is to be 
guided by circumstances; and judging contrary to the exigencies of the moment, he 
may ruin his country forever.” (Speech on the Petition of the Unitarians.) And 
again: “I do not vilify theory and speculation—no, because that would be to vilify 
reason itself. Negue decipitur ratio, neque decipit unguam. No; whenever I speak 
against theory, I mean always a weak, erroneous, fallacious, unfounded, or imperfect 
theory; and one of the ways of discovering that it is a false theory is by comparing 
it with practice. This is the true touchstone of all theories which regard man and 
the affairs of men—does it suit his nature in general;—does it suit his nature as 
modified by his habits?” (On the Reform of Representation.) Thus is reconciled 
the supposed antinomy of Kant and the social scientist between the individual and 
the state—as if this latter were an entity apart from the human persons composing 
it. The individual has inherent rights because he has inherent duties to God among 
which are his social duties, inasmuch as society is a necessary means to the attain- 
ment of hig end, in time and eternity, and that of others. As Burke said very truly: 
“He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue willed also the necessary 
means of its perfection. . . . He willed therefore the State” (Reflections on the 
French Revolution), which explains his sound scholastic thesis when as he says else- 
where “the presumed consent of every rational creature is in unison with the pre- 
disposed order of things (Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs). 

3Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, What Is Religion?, Harper’s, March, 1929, pp. 425 


et seqq. 
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origin of the state and that of the Church might seem gratui- 
tous to some Catholics. This can only be because they fail to 
appreciate how thoroughly confused the non-Catholic mind 
is in respect not merely to Catholic claims, which it has come 
to treat as no more than a human phenomenon, but how 
thoroughly it is blinded in respect to the realities upon which 
such claims are traditionally, and should logically be, based. 
False theological and philosophical theories regarding 
human nature, and equally shortsighted and undeveloped 
notions regarding the state, have actually led to the wildest 
assumptions respecting the meaning of Catholic claims. This 
is owing in large measure to a simple inadvertence to the full 
significance of the Church’s repudiation of the initial 
premises to all Protestant and modernistic thought so arbi- 
trarily foisted upon Christendom at the Reformation and still 
traditionally accepted, although unwittingly for the most 
part, by even the most original among modern so-called free- 
thinkers. 

To make this point clear, Cartwright in the sixteenth cen- 
tury gives evidence of the manner in which the concept of the 
Church had become confused with the idea of a state. In his 
criticism of the Anglican establishment he appealed to prin- 
ciples which applied reasonably enough in respect to the 
English form of government, but which he proceeded to 
misapply as criteria of the Church, not on the basis of what 
it was in fact and history, but of what he deemed it ought to 
be; and this not by reason of just claims based upon a Divine 
positive decree, but solely according to what he assumed to be 
a demand of a nature extending from the state to the Church. 
He writes: 


It is said among lawyers, and indeed reason, which is the law of all nations, 
confirmeth it, Quod omnium interest ab omnibus approbari debet—“that 
which standeth all men upon should be approved of all men.” Which law 
hath this sense, that, if it may be, it were good that those things which shall 
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bind all men, and which require the obedience of all, should be concluded, as 
far as may be, by the consent of all, or at least by the consent of as many as 
may be gotten. And therefore it draweth much the obedience of the subjects 
of this realm, that the statutes, whereby the realm is governed, pass by the 
consent of the most part of it, whilst they be made by them whom the rest 
put in trust, and choose for that purpose, being as it were all their acts. 


This is a perfectly reasonable criticism of the state; but 
from it he concludes :* 

Which things, if they have grounds in civil affairs, they have much better 
in ecclesiastical. For it is much more unreasonable that there should be 
thrust upon me a governor of whom the everlasting salvation or damnation 
both of my body and soul doth depend, than him of whom my wealth and 
commodity of this life doth hang; unless those upon whom he were thrust 
were fools, or madmen, or children, without all discretion of ordering 
themselves. 

This was the Puritan reaction from the Anglican establish- 
ment, and it is always well to remember that the Puritans 
broke from the Anglican and not from the Catholic Church, 
of which they knew nothing otherwise than by Anglican 
report and which they judged in the light of what they found 
to be real tyranny under Anglican domination. In the words 
of Hooker, who attempted to justify the latter, on what is 
now admitted to be false historical ground, we read:° 


If then it be demanded by what right, from Constantine downward, the 
Christian emperors did so far intermeddle with the Church’s affairs, either 
we must herein condemn them, as being over presumptuously bold, or else 
judge that, by a law, which is termed Regia, that is to say, regal, the people 
having derived unto their emperors their whole power for making of laws, 
and by that means his edicts being made laws, what matter soever they did 
concern; as imperial dignity endowed them with competent authority and 
power to make laws for religion, so they were thought by Christianity to use 
their power, being Christians, unto the benefit of the Church of Christ . . . 
Which laws being made amongst us, are not by any of us so taken or inter- 
preted, as if they did receive their force from power which the prince doth 





Quoted in The Church and the State, by A. F. Scott Pearson, pp. 44, 45. 
5Ecclesiastical Polity (ed. 1839), Vol. II, p. 432. 
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communicate unto the parliament, or unto any other court under him, but 
from power which the whole body of the realm being naturally possessed 
with, hath by free and deliberate assent derived unto him that ruleth over 
them, so far forth as hath been declared. 


Thus, as conceived of in either case, by both Anglican and 
Puritan, the Church is reduced to a mere matter of human 
conventions, arbitrary and groundless.’ What wonder, then, 
can there be if, as Dr. Fosdick says,’ “The tragedy of Ameri- 


SJefferson’s words as quoted by Charles C. Marshall in The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Modern State, p. 280, are in this connection rather apposite: “... the 
impious presumption of legislature and ruler, civil as well as ecclesiastical, who, 
being themselves but fallible and uninspired men, have assumed dominion over the 
faith of others, setting up their own opinions and modes of thinking as the only true 

and infallible, and as such endeavoring to impose them on others, hath established and 
maintained false religions over the greatest part of the world and through all 


Gms 
™Dr. Fosdick, ibid., p, 433. As Browning says very strikingly: 


Man knows partly but conceives beside, 

Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 

Into a solid he may grasp and use, 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 

Not God’s, and not the beasts’: God is, they are, 
Man partly is and wholly hopes to be. 


It is precisely to men as thus constituted in their individual and social nature that, 
as W. E. Garrison says in Catholicism and the American Mind (p. 198: “The 
logical appeal of Rome is to absolutists [he might have added, factualists], who think 
of [revealed] truth as an unalterable finality, a deposit delivered once for all, need- 
ing only to be incorruptibly preserved and infallibly declared. If it be conceded 
that it was the will of God and of Christ to give men a complete body of permanent 
truth with reference to the doctrines of religion and the obligations of morality, then 
it may be plausibly argued—as Catholic apologists do argue—that God must have 
established a church and endowed it with supernatural power to receive and declare 
that truth, What other organization is there, except the Catholic church, which 
even claims to be so endowed?” This, of course, is but one argument intended for 
those who admit the fact of revelation. Christ could certainly have provided that 
Christianity be maintained by personal revelation or inspiration, such as was gratui- 
tously assumed by the earlier Protestants. But the dissensions among them are 
an ironical proof that such was not the fact, as Mr. Garrison seems prepared to 
allow. He quite evades the issue, on the other hand, when he refers to “others 
holding that truth must be endlessly sought and only partially though increasingly 
apprehended.” Granted the fact of revelation, we may be sure in the premises that 
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can religion to-day is that multitudes, hungry amid the 
conventionalities of our ecclesiasticism, are wandering home- 
less, like Kipling’s cat ‘by his wild lone’?”’ On the other hand, 
it is easy to understand how such a state of mind, over-sensi- 
tive in consequence of many reactions from earlier false 
Protestant positions, is easily played upon by words such as 
the following :* 


The fundamental error in the papal domination is the identification of the 
Roman Catholic Church and its dogma with the Kingdom of God. Violence 
is done to the New Testament ideal of the Kingdom, and at the same time 
the Roman Church lays claim to be a super-state. The independent right of 
the state is denied in theory. The church becomes involved in all political 
problems and loses its spiritual purity and power. It is this old struggle to 
rule the state which has hindered the spirit of Christ from influencing the 
state in a contact of freedom. The church ought to inspire to good political 
action, but it ought not to command it through domination and the claim of 
superior power. It is wrong when the church strives to be a commander of 
law and power, instead of an inspirer of truth. 


II 


The attempt to give color to such misrepresentations is, of 
course, always based on an appeal to the Church’s many con- 
flicts with secular powers in the Middle Ages and to its more 
recent opposition to anti-clerical governments and parties in 
Latin countries in modern times. The initial assumption 
always is that the Church must have been in the wrong. The 
term state is invariably used to imply that that for which it 


it will answer to human needs, or the human quest for the good, but it will not be a 
product deducible solely from an analysis and formulation of those needs, as the 
modernist would have it, nor will its authenticity be in any way determinable apart 
from the historic fact of revelation to which the Church stands as the approved 
witness, and the integral content of which revelation she is by Divine commission 
bound to perpetuate and transmit in all its original and Divinely persuasive and 
commanding force. 

8Rev. John A. W. Haas, President of Muhlenberg College, in The Problem of the 


Christian State, p. 62. 
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now stands was at all times adequately grasped and that all 
claims made in its name must have been legitimate and just. 

In respect to the Middle Ages the answer is fairly simple: 
the peoples of those times had had no more idea of a state 
than the modern Protestant has of the Church. During the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era the great problem was 
to stress the distinction between the Church as a Divine insti- 
tution and the Empire with its thoroughly inadequate pagan 
idea of a state. Later, during the early part of the Middle 
Ages, the great outstanding institution uniting Christendom 
was the Church. This was held to include within itself both 
the sacerdotal and the kingly or secular power, the latter 
constituting a sort of police force to provide, as Isidore of 
Seville expressed it, the sanction of force where the teaching 
of the priesthood was without avail. 

Hence the problem became in time to distinguish the state 
from the Church. This St. Thomas did in theory on the basis 
of a sounder Christian conception of the natural law.’ 
Unfortunately for the world, his solution was not accepted in 
continental Europe, or rather, was crowded out by the 
revived pagan principles of Roman law. Once incorporated 
into the teaching of the later Augustinian Scholasticism, and 
especially into that of the nominalistic school started by 
William of Occam and Marsiglio of Padua, these principles 
soon proved to be a fruitful source in theory for attempting 
to justify the absolutism in practice and in law of the rulers 
of the sixteenth and following centuries, and subsequently, 
be it noted,” for putting forward the equally extravagant 


9Cf. THoucutT for June, 1927, p. 165 et seq. 

10Jt is this Roman Marsiglian Protestant French Revolutionary view of democracy 
which Mr. Charles Marshall would apparently hold up as the American doctrine. 
If there is one thing remarkable about our Constitution it is the fact that it has suc- 
ceeded so signally in spite of the very prevalence of such views as those which he 
sponsors. Should anyone condescend to answer his attacks on the Catholic Church, 
he should begin by pointing out the fact that though a lawyer, Mr. Marshall’s ignor- 
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claims for democracy which have been carried on into 
modern times. 

Shocking as it may appear to some, the fact is that our 
American Constitution was the first to be directly founded 
on an adequate conception of the State, and one that can be 
Shown to be fully in accord with its definitions in reason as 
found set forth in the sounder scholastic and Thomistic 
tradition.” 












III 


With regard to the third non-human reason impelling the 
Pope, the strained relations between the Church and the state 
in Latin countries, of which much account is often made, it 
might not be amiss to study this from the Latin point of view 
itself. If we confine ourselves to Italy as a typical instance, 
we may follow the very interesting study of the problem in 
Ruggiero’s “History of European Liberalism.” Dealing with 
the origin of the conflict arising out of the early nineteenth- 
century democratic movement, he says:” 












Mazzini’s idea of unity [between Church and state] already contained a 
solution of the religious problem in outline, a solution consistent with the 
monism of modern democracy. In, the formula “God and the people” a lay 
theocracy was implied, which, locating the Divine Revelation directly in the 
people, without requiring a mediation through the Church, made the popular 
State the center of the religious spirit, and conferred upon the State the tasks 
which every Church claims as exclusively its own. At bottom it was the 
program of the Convention, modernized by a more consistent philosophical 
view, through which the rigid principle of State consciousness acquired an 
apparent justification based on reason and consent. But in practice what 
could this political theology mean, when confronted with the Catholic 
Church, an institution with an age-long history, deeply rooted in the con- 















ance of our genuine constitutional principles is equalled only by his misconception 
of things Catholic. 

11Cf. THoucnt for June, 1927, p. 171. 

1320p. cit., pp. 333, 334. 
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scieusness of the people? It meant that the State, conscious of its own 
religious mission, must not only subject the organization of the Church to its 
own legal principles, but must also affirm its own competence in the field of 
dogmatic instruction, and require the Church to revise its doctrines and bring 
them into line with the religious motives of the State. 

These demands, however restricted in interpretation and application, imply 
a despotism incomparably more onerous than any that had been exercised by 
absolute monarchy. The latter had confined itself to affirming its jurisdic- 
tion over the Church, without attempting to claim dogmatic authority as 
well as legal supremacy; the new democracy aggravated this subjection by 
bringing it within the Church and the consciousness of the believer. The 
logical development of Mazzini’s principles could only mean an extension of 
the Reformation to Catholic countries: an idea actually canvassed in Italy, in 
imitation of France, after 1848, that is, after the monistic tendencies of 
democracy began to prevail. 


Later, more moderate views prevailed with the develop- 
ment of so-called “Liberalism,” but as Ruggiero points out, 
the Liberal State failed to understand the necessity of impos- 
ing limits on itself so as to prevent the rule of reason from 
degenerating into the rule of dogma. As he says:” 


The Church, by its reactionary attitude, certainly gave occasion for this 
recrudescence of anti-clerical spirit, which has deformed Liberal policy in 
many Catholic countries. The peculiar situation of the Holy See, during 
the period of Italian unification, aggravated the Catholic Church’s opposition 
to Liberalism by expressions of a merely transitory hostility and bitterness. 
But at bottom there is a permanent reason for this opposition, independent 
of all transitory facts, in the authoritarian structure of the Church, as claim- 
ing to be invested with power from above; in its doctrine of sin, redemption, 
and grace, implying the fallen character of human liberty and reason, and the 
need of external aid; and in the function which it claims, of a supernatural 
mediator between man and God: whereas Liberalism assumes that, without 
any intermediary and by his own unaided efforts, man is fully able to realize 
all the values of the spiritual life. 


As he previously states: 
The partisans of the State declared war on the Church in the name of the 


13[bid., p. 399. 
MIbid., p. 398. 
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rights of reason and liberty; whereas it was the Church that was organizing 
the forces of defense against the concentration of State power which threat- 
ened to suppress liberty and reason. The triumph of State idolatry would 
have meant the unopposed reign of that monstrous force terribly, but transi- 
ently, exemplified by the Convention through which the rational State 
devoured its own offspring. On the other hand, the partisans of the Church 
(not the Church itself, be it noted), in the name of the freedom of Rome, 
would have, rekindled by their victory the fires of the Inquisition. 

His own conclusion, as a Liberal himself, is indicative of 
the more recent trend in the development of political thought 
in Latin countries in respect of the true character of the prob- 
lem that has been confronting them ever since the unfortunate 
Opposition so disastrously brought about in consequence of 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, an opposition between 
the Church and the social and political reconstruction move- 
ment forced upon the world so over-hastily by the French 
Revolution. He says:” 

A reconciliation, like that desired by the partisans of union, between reason 
and faith, between the duties of the citizen and the believer, will never be 
reached through the relation between two positive institutions like the Church 
and the State; it can only be the personal act of the individual. Only in the 
intimacy of consciousness can there arise that vital dialectic between opposed 
values, Divine and earthly, mystical and rational, which some would in 
vain endeavour to transfer to historical institutions of fixed and largely 


unchangeable character. 
IV 


With the pretentious claims for the State thus reduced from 
their earlier exclusiveness, the whole political atmosphere 
surrounding the Roman question was all but completely 
changed even in the days before the war. In a manner 
specially Italian” a modus vivendi had been found for main- 
taining almost harmonious relations between the Holy See 


15Tbid., p. 405. 
16Pierre Bernus, Le Traité du Latran, in La Revue de Paris, 15 Mars, 1929. 
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and the Italian government, in spite of the opposition offi- 
cially maintained. With the War, and the changes brought 
about in consequence, the need for adjusting the unsatisfac- 
tory, because abnormal, relations between the two was recog- 
nized more and more clearly to be a matter of advantage to 
the state no less than to the Church. As Msgr. Bernardini, 
of the Catholic University, a nephew of Cardinal Gasparri, 
has pointed out, whatever may be thought of Mussolini’s 
Government, it “has at least this merit that it has been the 
first since the events of 1870 that has ever acknowledged and 
appreciated the political value of the religious sentiment of 
the people, not only as an element for their moral education 
but as an element of political unification.” Accord, however, 
could not be expected without regard to the real exigencies 
arising out of the true character of the two contracting 
parties. As Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical “Ubi Arcana 
Dei,” reiterating what his predecessors had so often pro- 


claimed, declared: 


The Divine origin and nature of Our power, as well as the sacred right 
of the community of the Faithful spread throughout the entire world, necessi- 
tate that this sacred power be independent of all human authority, and that 
it be not in submission to human laws, even though these laws pretend to 
protect the liberty of the Roman pontiff by means of aids and guarantees. 
In fine, they necessitate that his rights and his power be entirely independent, 
and that the fact that they are so be quite evident. 


It was thus the very actualities of the situation that led to 
the recognition of the justice of this unique claim. Nothing 
could give more forceful proof of the utter disinterestedness 
of the Papacy than the way in which by the clear terms of 
the treaty it relinquished all title to any territory beyond the 
small area necessary to give it standing in present-day inter- 
national law as a fully free and independent sovereign capable 
of exercising its spiritual powers directly over all the Catholic 
world, including Italy, not only unhindered, but not even so 
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much as subject to the good graces of any one government, 
such as would have been the case under the Law of Guaran- 
tees had the Popes at any time accepted it in any of its terms. 
Some, chiefly non-Catholics, have shown much concern as to 
what might happen should the government of Mussolini be 
replaced and other policies prevail. To this Pius XI himself 
gave a fair answer on February 11, 1929, when, addressing 
the rectors of the parishes of Rome and the Lenten preachers, 
he said, “The Pope knows full well that he can find true 
guarantees and progress only in the conscience and in the 
sense of justice of the Italian people.” Nothing in the treaty, 
certainly, could possibly give umbrage to those of other 
countries, for as the well-known journalist, writing under the 
name of Pertinax, in the New York Times for March 31, 
1929, speaking, in a sense, the Latin mind, says: 

At all times the Church, which is a supernatural power or perhaps an 
imperial power (in a spiritual sense), adheres to its rule not to discriminate 
between the various forms of government in existence, provided they do not 
run counter to morals and civilization. Should the Church behave differently, 
constant trouble would be in store for it. 


V 


As for the Concordat between the Church and the Italian 
government, which, when first announced, was a cause of 
perturbation to some, this, as Pertinax points out, represents 
but an extension of the policy which the Church has followed 
since the war in countries predominantly Catholic, such as 
the concordats with Latvia (March 29, 1924), with Bavaria 
(January 24, 1925), with Poland (June 2, 1925), and with 
Lithuania (September 27, 1927). 

By this series of pacts (as he adds) between Church and 
state “the Holy See has striven to regain what had been lost 
to canon law in the traditional concordats of past centuries, 
arrived at with overcentralized governments passionate in 
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their attachment to the theory of the undisputed supremacy 
of the secular sword.” 

Great developments in history have often been initiated by 
events whose true significance historians have failed to appre- 
ciate from, a lack of a sound historical sense. One such event 
was the so-called Glorious Revolution of 1688 in England; 
another was the framing and adoption of our own Constitu- 
tion. Their importance in connection with the beginning and 
development of sound political liberty has been overshadowed 
by the more glaring and spectacular disturbances of the 
French Revolution, which left only restless turmoil in its 
wake. Who can say that the signing of the agreement at the 
Lateran Palace between the plenipotentiaries of Pius XI and 
Victor Emanuel III, King of Italy, may not mark the begin- 
ning of many future blessings to Christendom and to the 
world? 


a 








Letters of a Recusant 
MARGARET BLUNDELL 


from Liverpool, has been in the possession of the 

Blundell family since 1189. No member of the family 
has ever belonged to any but the Catholic Faith, and docu- 
ments bearing dates from 1590 to 1750 preserved in the safe, 
testify to the fidelity with which generation after generation 
the succeeding squires paid their fines for non-attendance at 
the Protestant church or went again and again to prison for 
the crime of harboring priests in their house, or permitting 
the burial of the Catholic dead on their land. 

The house is a long irregular stone building which has been 
many times altered and added to in the course of its long his- 
tory. It is now surrounded by a park and a belt of woodland. 
Within this shelter there is a cross of pre-Reformation date 
which once stood by the wayside but is now divided from it 
by the park wall. When the funeral cortege of a deceased head 
of the family passes along the main road, it halts at the spot 
where a cross let into the high wall indicates that it is along- 
side the cross hidden within the wood; there, in continuance 
of an immemorial custom, all taking part in the procession 
recite the De Profundis. 

In the days when the William Blundell, who wrote the fol- 
lowing letters, was Squire, from 1620 to 1698, his herds grazed 
over the sandy lands bordering the river Mersey where houses 
stand thickly now. But the tenacious racial memory of birds 
causes them to bear witness to the desolate character once 
borne by the land now occupied by thriving suburbs of Liver- 
pool. The curlew still cries over Crosby park, and an occa- 
sional heron wanders, slow-winged, in search of some long- 


vanished heronry. 


C ROSBY HALL, in Lancashire, situated seven miles 
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I 


William Blundell fought for King Charles I in the Civil 
War and was disabled for life by a wound he received early 
in the struggle. For the next few years, while the parliamen- 
tary forces dominated the country, he led the life of a fugitive, 
now in hiding in Wales, now in the Isle of Man, now tarry- 
ing under assumed names in the houses of one or other of his 
friends. In later years, during some of the few peaceful in- 
tervals of his long and much-harassed life, he caused copies 
to be made of his own and his family’s letters; the earliest of 
these bearing the date of June 6, 1647, is prefaced by the fol- 
lowing note: “To Mr. Francis Parker. This letter is very 
dark, as being writ in times of danger. The sense dependeth 
on sundry private passages betwixt the parties.” 

The “private passages” are so obscure as to make the sense 
of the letter undecipherable today. The following opening 
sentences possibly allude to the efforts made by Parliament 
during that year to banish the triumphant army, and Crom- 
well (“the Star”) with it, to Ireland, and reinstate the King 
(“your Sun”), then a prisoner, in modified power: 


Sir: 

I have a great reason to thank you for your loving respects and your hearty 
expressions of a friend. And if your Sun appear, I shall be confident that the 
Star you talk of will decline into our Western Hemisphere, for the other course 
would be preposterous and Retrograde. I am confident Booker himself can 
forsee no ill-boding opposition: and though we have once depended an another 
Influence, yet that old Regent is now of a slower motion and almost fixed. 


The letter, its author’s own copy of the original, is signed 
“Cicely Burton Alias W.B.” 

After Charles II’s restoration Catholics naturally looked 
for some royal acknowledgment of the sacrifices they had 
made in his father’s cause, and relief at least from religious 
persecution. Their hopes were destined to be disappointed, 
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for the laws of their country continued to discriminate against 
them with unrelenting severity, and while the King found 
money enough to squander on a host of worthless favorites, 
there was none to spare to pay his debts of gratitude. 

In the guarded correspondence which William Blundell 
exchanged with his friend Richard Langhorne, “Councillor- 
at-Law in London,” for whom the crown of martyrdom was 
destined, is to be read the bitterness with which Catholics 
resented the accusations of disloyalty, ill-deserved indeed, 
which were continually leveled at them. 


In my younger days [he says in a letter dated May 14, 1663] our next 
Justice of the Peace [Colonel Moore of Bank Hall] sent one of my tenants, 
a soldier of the trained bands, to the gaol for refusing the oath of allegiance. 
He was prisoner a year or two, and being at last released in time of war, 
he took up arms for the King, and lived and died (with his poor estate 
sequestrated) a loyal Catholic subject; whilst that very same Justice of the 
Peace was one of the King’s Judges and died (for aught I know) an unrepent- 
ing rebel. I knew no leading rebel about those times who was not, as I con- 
fidently think, a notable taker or tenderer of the oath of allegiance, nor any 
one Catholic refuser who proved disloyal to his King. God grant us a better 
test of allegiance, a more lucky oath. 

I have a villainous book of Prynne’s printed in 1643, where he endeavours 
to prove by the records of sundry kingdoms that the people had authority to 
depose and resist their kings, to call them to strict account, and when they 
saw just cause for it, to proceed capitally against them. According to these 
same grounds King Charles I was beheaded. When the bloody deed was done 
Milton and sundry others by writing, and thousands of others by the sword, 
defended it as just. Yet Milton and those are pardoned and live in security. 
Prynne, as is very well known, was an eminent Parliament man, a mortal 
foe to papists, and was cherished with a very fair salary and with singular 
places of trust since the King came in. I think we do not seek for preferment. 
For my own part I am sure I only plead pro domo mea for the same house 
and lands which I lost for my duty to the King to a pack of those arch villains, 
and purchased it from them again after 9 or 10 years’ sequestration with money 
which I borrowed. My limbs, my goods, my liberty I lost on the same account. 
Many others of ours lost life and all. And ours and our greatest enemies prin- 
ciples are still the same. If we must therefore beg or hang, I pray God bless 
the King and the will of God be done 
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The new Oath of Allegiance here alluded to was devised 
in 1606, following the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot. Be- 
cause this plot to blow up the Houses of Parliament at a 
moment when the King, Lords, and Commons, were all 
gathered within their walls, was devised by a Catholic who 
had induced a handful of malcontents to aid and abet him, 
the whole Catholic community was held responsible for the 
frustrated crime. This Oath, superseding that of Elizabeth’s 
reign, was not a direct acknowledgment of the English 
Sovereign as head of the Church in England, and consequently 
a division of opinion took place among Catholics themselves, 
both clergy and laity, as to whether they might lawfully sub- 
scribe to it. The full rigor of the Elizabethan penal laws, 
reinforced, was directed against those who refused it. 

Among the Crosby papers bundles of receipts for fines for 
non-attendance at the Protestant church paid by the tenantry 
to the King’s officers, bear witness to the grim endurance with 
which Squire and peasant sustained persecution side by side. 

“The world grows worse and worse daily,” wrote William 
Blundell towards the close of his life, “and our everlasting 
and double taxes make us poorer and poorer.” 

During the two centuries of persecution priests were con- 
stantly harbored at Crosby, and little bands of the Faithful 
gathered there for the observance of their religious duties 
whenever they could. In a small enclosed but then unroofed 
courtyard at the back of the house, from which no windows 
opened to the outer world, Mass was said at the head of a 
flight of stairs. In the diaries kept by William Blundell’s 
great-grandson, the fact that “prayers” (even in the most 
private papers the word Mass was never mentioned) were 
said “on the stairs” is frequently recorded. 

In 1662 Charles II’s first Parliament passed a new Act of 
Uniformity, rendering the attendance of more than five per- 
sons at any meeting for any religious service other than that 
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of the Church of England, punishable with varying terms of 
imprisonment culminating in seven years’ transportation for 
the third offense. 

William Blundell was probably in dread of falling a victim 
to this law, and his friend had evidently proffered the as- 
sistance of his legal skill, for the letter continues: 


A pen and a sheet of parchment are not able to ward the blows which so 
much fury gives. Yet a thousand thanks to my Friend for his offered kindness, 
and him or none I must trouble upon these accounts. 

My dearest sir I wish as much as you that we were together one day before 
we suffer: and I shall not despair of that happiness neither will I be cross or 
wilful in refusing advice. But nothing can be done by the post though the 
way be safe. For the present (I pray God pardon me for it) my soul is bitter. 

I am going next week above seventy miles to York to take a long farewell 
with a worthy friend who lies in a deep consumption. On the 23rd and 29th 
of April last I lost by a hot fever three of my dearest friends in Lancashire. 
These three were my cousins germain, the eldest not thirty-nine years of age. 
And two of the number were men of fair estates and fathers of children, yet 
two of the same three were religious men and priests. I am put into formal 
mourning for a nearer relation who died likewise in April: a very good body 
indeed yet better to be spared than these. You ought to pardon and pity me. 


I am always one of your own 


Witt BLUNDELL 
Crosby 1663. 


Note. The three cousins germain were James and Thomas Scarisbrick and 
Laurence Ireland who had married A.S., my cousin germain. 


Laurence Ireland became a priest a year after the death of 
his wife. 

It is easy to imagine how heavily the loss of a priest would 
have been felt in Lancashire at that time. In the face of perse- 
cution large numbers of Catholics struggled on there, but the 
supply of priests in the whole country was of course limited 
and when death claimed one, years might supervene before 
another could be sent to take his place. 
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II 


Though William Blundell preserved and carefully dated 
copies of his letters, he omitted in times of danger to state to 
whom they were written. The following may be presumed 
to have been addressed to Richard Langhorne from its allu- 
sion to benefits received by the writer which, humanly speak- 
ing, he could not hope to requite. 

Owing to the inexorable system of fines enforced against 
Catholics, he and his large family lived in poverty, and he 
evidently could not pay for his friend’s legal advice. 


Sir, Sept. 28, 1665. 

You take the dimension of your own substantial favours through the wrong 
end of a perspective, and the slender gratitude of your friend you are pleased 
to behold in a microscope and that makes a flea a lobster. Thus am I dealing 
with you as your own coatvendor of Lisbo used to trade with the Indians. 
Balls and knives and beads for pearls and diamonds. If you like to continue 
the traffic you must do it at your peril. I shall be sure to look to One. But 
till my stock be much increased you are like to have no better returns. I have 
told you this before or to this effect. And the case being often thus I have 
represented it to you in the like manner. However I must needs confess that 
my far-fetched similitude holds not at every point. There is something yet in 
me which may hope to deserve your friendship, and seeing you are able to 
discern it by such slender effects as are almost indiscernable in themselves, I 
have reason to be glad and thank you, and I am resolved to deserve your love 
and hope to be saved. Fili, da mihi cor tuum was a very reasonable request 
from Him that made it, and an exceeding comfort from the man that hath 
nothing else to give. I may say it without any offence at all that this is 
allowed in payment of the greatest debts. And some such thing as this it is 
your pleasure to accept from your faithful poor servant. 

Sir I have written this much in answer to much of yours and am confident 
you will now receive it as the dictate of a grateful mind. 


William Blundell’s letters abound in allusions to the value 
he set on friendship. Indeed in those days of peril, when every 
Catholic was at the mercy of any informer, a trusted friend 
was literally without price. The following letter from his 
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own pen reveals him himself in the light of truest friendship. 

A plain kind Letter to a dear Friend at London at the time of the Great 
Plague. 

My very dear good Friend, 

I was truly glad to receive one from you of the 16th, by which I understand 
that you and your husband were then in health. For all your respects to me 
I do kindly thank you, and will not fail to recommend you daily to God during 
that dreadful visitation which lies so heavy upon you. And in truth I am at 
this present no less solicitous for you than before I received your last: as well 
in regard I am informed that sickness increaseth again, as also in particular by 
reason I have not heard from you since yours of the 16th; and yet you promised 
in that to write by your next. 

Whatsoever state you are in, if you think it fit to write I dare venture to 
read it. As for the writing of news I do give you many thanks for that you 
have writ already, but you need not to trouble yourself any further upon that 
account, for I fail not to be furnished constantly twice a week with the printed 
news book. If you please to write to me once again concerning the present 
state of yourself and your little family you will do me a great pleasure if you 
will satisfy my mind in one great doubt. It is reported by some persons in these 
parts concerning the state of London, that the famine kills more than the 
plague and that the price of all manner of victuals is excessively high: whether 
this be so or no you will please to tell me. 

For the rest I do exhort you to patience and to resign your own wills to 
the blessed will of God. If you be taken away by this dreadful pestilence, you 
have had a fair warning and a very long time to prepare yourselves for heaven. 
But if God be pleased to favour you with longer life, the memory of this: 
dismal time will be an antidote for your future against all temptations to sin. 
It seems to me that every day at London is now (as it were) a Day of Judg- 
ment, and that all your thoughts are placed on death, on Hell, on Heaven, 
and upon eternity. 

These are meditations, which cannot go out of your mind, and will certainly 
much advance your happiness if you use them right. So that all those things 
which seem to us severities from God Almighty are mercies, in very truth, as 
long as we are chastised for sin, and have time allowed us for repentance. 

I have suffered something myself in former times and this (as yourself can 
best witness) in an extraordinary manner, yet that I take now to be the greatest 
favour that ever God bestowed upon me since I came to the use of reason. 
And without the favour I have great reason to believe that all my temporal 
and external expectations had been utterly lost. Affliction gives great under- 
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standing: and the pains of death itself patiently and religiously borne may 
procure us eternal life. Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven is the 
balsam that cureth all. As long as you can heartily say this your better part 
is safe whatsoever becomes of your body. Sweet Jesus dispose of all to his 
own honour and hear our prayers and let our cries come to him. 


I am your affectionate and very solicitous friend 
W. BLuNDELL 


I do direct a great part of these respects as well to your husband as to 
yourself. Crosby. 1665. 
III 


In the next year Richard Langhorne wrote to his friend at 
Crosby a description of the Great Fire of London, which is 
here given in its original spelling. 


Concerning ye Burning of London. 


Deare Sir 
I humbly thanke you for your kynd affectionate inquiring letter and 


assure you by this that it was purely the hurry which I have been in that 


hath hindred me from giving an account of myself since our late miserable 
desolation. But I tooke all the greater lyberty in regard Good Mr. Massey 
was pleased to assure me that he would give you an account that not only 
is myne, but also all that I had of your and my Clyent’s [Mr. Butler’s] in 
my hands, were safe and well secured.' It was for the sake doubtless of such 
good persons what had entrusted me with their concernes that Almighty God 
hath pleased to spare what is myne from being involved in this Generall 
Judgment. And in truth it was so evidently the hand of God and His Judg- 
ment that all ye discourse of a madd distracted multitude which would faine 
have called it a plott of the French or Dutch or Papists or anything but what 
it was, are vanished. The fire began in the narrowest and closest parte of 
the cytie where no industrie could stopp its course; it was propagated by a 
most violent Easterne wynde which carried it to all ye partes of the Citty; 
in few howers it destroyed the Common Water-house by London Bridge by 
which that parte of the Citty was supplied with water, and thereby cutt off 
all possibility of extinguishing it by water in those partes. It was not long 
also before it burnt down ye other water-house whereby ye middle parte of 
London received the water. And to this the generall consternation which 


1William Blundell’s daughter Emelia married Richard Butler, afterwards sixth 
Lord Mountgarret. 
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was on ye whole citty that they soone gave over all endeavours of resisting 
ye flames so totally as if they had been satisfied ye Citty must be burnt and 
therefore it was no end to labour ye prevention. The King directed to blow 
up parte by gunpowder to preserve the rest by a sufficient breach; But ye 
Cittizens were deafe, and would not heare or understand it untill it was too 
late, everyone rather to save some few goods. But at ye last in severall places 
gunpowder was used with good successe, and by that sole means (by the 
favour and blessing of God) that parte of our Temple which is left was 
preserved. All Bridewell, Whytefryers, fleetstreet, halfeshoe lane, halfe fetter 
lane and part of the Temple, viz: the King’s Bench building and Sir Hennerye 
Finch his buildings were well destroyed in little less than eight howers. The 
loss is in truth beyond the estimation or knowledge of anyone; from that parte 
of the Temple which I mention unto the walls of the Tower is wholly flatt. . . 
In fine the parte of the Citty within ye walls now standing is not above a 
tenth of the whole. And the partes destroyed without the walls is equivalent 
to what is saved within the walls. Of 91 Churches within the walls only 7 
(if I mistake not) are preserved; soe excessive was the fire That it hath 
cleft the very stones of ye walls of St Paules church and splitt severall great 
stones which lay in St Paules churchyard prepayred for the repayring of 
that Cathedrall. I could discourse many sheet fulls of theis particulers and 
tell you that amongst your acquaintance Poore Everard hath lost his house 
and his all, And my own poor Brother his house (which was his owne) his 
stocks, his goods, his All, and is now intending to turne Solicitor and to 
live by my Stearage. 

But there are so many thousands undone and ruined that these are not to 
bee talked of. Here are strange Objects of Charity and few or none to helpe. 

Yet who can say that in this God hath not been just. This Citty was too 
rich, too proud, too wanton. 

The King will loose infinitely in his taxes and revenues, but probably his 
power will be greater and ye Crowne more secure. God Almighty grant 
that this may be His last Judgment in our tymes and that this may putt man 
upon an enquiry after a better world. I pray give my respects and Services 
to your Lady, my Clyent and his Lady, and Sir Thomas? if with you, and 


continue to pray for 
Dearest Sir 


Your owne 


R. L. 


2Sir Thomas Haggerston of Haggerston, in Northumberland, William Blundell’s 
father-in-law. 
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The national disaster was at once attributed to the action 
of the Catholics and unsuccessful efforts were made to secure 
the revival of the penal laws in their full severity which had 
been relaxed during this reign. From the following note, 
preserved among the Crosby papers, it is evident that William 
Blundell and his friend were under the impression that the 
enemies of the Church had gained their end, which in fact 
they did a few years later. 


Richard Lenghorne Esq., writing on the 3rd of November 1666 to his 
friend William Blundell concerning the late votes of Parliament and his 
Majesties assent given for ye putting of ye Penall Lawes in speedie execution 
against all Catholick Priests and others of that profession proceedeth in these 


words— 
Well! what must wee doe? Trust in God, make His Will our Wills; be 


pleased with that pleaseth Him; continue firme in our Loyalties to our King, 
ready to be persecuted if it be His pleasure; ready to serve Him and always 
serving Him with our Hearts and Prayers, and willing to serve him with 
our Persons, lives and fortunes, whensoever he shall need and accept of our 
services. ‘These are our known principles by ye strict practising of which 
wee shall live and die with comfort, though poore and passing to our last 
home by ye Gibbet. 


For many years Richard Langhorne succeeded in evading 
the law which closed all the professions to Catholics, but at 
length in 1678 he fell an easy victim to the fires of persecution 
which for some years had been only smouldering but were 
now lit anew through the perjuries of Titus Oates. This 
criminal adventurer, who had many times changed his re- 
ligion, alleged that he had discovered a plot among Catholics 
to reestablish their religion in England by violence, the as- 
sassination of the King, the raising of a rebellion in Ireland, 
and the admission to the country of the French King and his 
army, being the means named by him as destined to be em- 
ployed. Since he could not prove one of his charges Oates 
came to be completely discredited even in his own lifetime, 
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but not before many names had been added to the roll of 


English martyrs. 

Richard Langhorne had long existed only on sufferance in 
the eyes of the law; consequently when the perjurer indicated 
him as a conspirator, he was believed all the more readily. 
The holy layman was condemned to death in 1679. 

As he mounted the scaffold he handed to the Sheriff a writ- 
ten statement which was circulated at the time and is preserved 
in ‘“Foley’s Papers.” 

William Blundell copied it in full and added to it the 
following note: 


Mr. Langhorne was executed on ye 14th of July (1679). And it is said 
that the speech above written was delivered by him, written with his hand, 
to ye Sheriff who attended at his Execution. I took it out of a printed copy 
which was bound up with ye history of his Tryall. 


The conclusion of this address may be quoted here, reveal- 
ing as it does that the martyr was put to death on account of 
the religion he professed and not for the crime of which he 
was falsely accused, since he was offered his liberty in ex- 
change for the abnegation of his Faith. 


Conclusion of Richard Langhorne’s Address from the Scaffold. 
. . . I take it to be clear that my religion is the sole cause which moved 
my Accusers to charge me with the crime for which, upon their Evidence I 
am adjudged to die, and that my being of that Religion which I here profess, 
was the only ground which could give them any hope to be believed, or 
which could move any Jury to believe the Evidence of such men. I have 
had not only a pardon, but also great advantages as to preferments and Es- 
tates offered unto me since this Judgment was against me, in case I would 
have forsaken my Religion and owned myself guilty of the crime charged 
against me, and charged the same crimes upon. others. But blessed be my 
God who by His Grace hath preserved me from yielding to those Tempta- 
tions and strengthened me rather to choose this death than to staine my Soule 
with sin and to charge others against truth with crimes of which I do not 
know that any person is guilty. 
Having said what concerns me to say of myself I do now humbly beseech 
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God to bless the King’s Majesty with all temporal and eternal blessings and 
to preserve him and his Government from all treasons and traitors whatso- 
ever, and that his Majesty may never fall into such hands as his Royal 
Father of Glorious memory fell into. 

I also humbly beseech thee (O God) to give true Repentance and Pardon 
to all my enemies and more particularly to said Mr Oates and Mr Bedloe 
and to all who have been any waye accessary to the taking away of my Life, 
and the shedding of my innocent blood, or to the preventing the King’s mercy 
from being extended unto me; and likewise to all those who rejoiced at the 
Judgment given against me, and to all those who are or shall be so un- 
christianly uncharitable as to disbelieve and to refuse to give credit unto my 
own protestations. 

And I beseech thee (O my Jesus) to bless this whole Nation, and not 
to lay the guilt of my blood onto the charge of this Nation. Unite all 
(O my God) unto thee and thy Church by true Faith Hope and Charity 
for thy mercy’s sake. 

And for all those who have shewed charity to me I humbly beg (O Jesus) 
that Thou wilt reward them with all blessings both temporall and eternall. 

R. Langhorne. 


13 July, 1679. 





“The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition 
of 1673” 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.]. 


NTEREST in the historical beginning of French Canada 
is perennial. Few chapters in the world’s history are more 
overlaid with adventure and romance, with religious 

fervor and enterprise, with all the interplay of varied human 
emotion and action which we call life. In history as in other 
literary types the craftsman’s first step to success, as the manu- 
als of composition assure us, is to lay hold of a promising 
theme. Surely devotees of Clio are to be congratulated when 
they are led to retell, even in its less engaging phases, the 
colorful story of the civilization that grew up on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. And in the telling of the story, one need 


not say, literary successes have been achieved, from Parkman’s 
stirring recitals to John Huston Finlay’s enthusiastic “French 
in the Heart of America” and George Goyau’s charming 


Les Origines Religieuses du Canada. 
Dr. Steck’s book,’ as dealing with certain phases of Gallic 


1Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673, a dis- 
sertation submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfillment of the requirements of the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy, Washington, 1927, pp. xii—323. 

As an instance of the interest manifested in early Canadian history even in 
European academic circles, attention may be called to a doctoral dissertation from 
the University of Leipzig, Die Verdienste der Jesuiten-missionere um die Erforschung 
Kanadas; ein Beitrag zur Entdeckungsgeschichte von 1611-1759. The author, 
Walter Hanns, was killed in the Great War, the dissertation being published after 
his death. With historians generally he holds that Marquette had no official connec- 
tion with the expedition of 1673. In irgendeiner, offiziellen Verbindung mit dieser 
Expedition stand er nicht. For a brief survey of the romantic aspects of Canadian 
history nothing better can be read than The Romance of the History of Canada 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1888) by John Talon Lesperance, a 
native of St. Louis, one-time Jesuit and professor in St. Louis University, and in his 
‘atter years a brilliant contributor to the Canadian press. 
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achievement in the New World, shares in the inevitable inter- 
est of the subject. It is clearly written, copiously documented, 
and bears on the face of it ample evidence of wide and schol- 
arly research. Furthermore, Dr. Steck’s book is an inten- 
sive study and as such allows its author a more detailed and 
thoroughgoing method of treatment than was possible to his 
predecessors with the more restricted scale on which they 
worked. In the matter of textual criticism particularly Dr. 
Steck achieves some happy results in pointing out certain 
parallelisms between the two accounts of the Jolliet-Mar- 
quette expedition of 1673 designated as the Récit and the 
“Relation.” 

The author has not undertaken a merely objective and 
matter-of-fact statement of events. His book is largely con- 
troversial in purpose and tone, having for its avowed aim to 
establish a threefold thesis, to wit: that Spanish explorers and 
not the Jolliet-Marquette party were the real discoverers of 
the Mississippi in any legitimate sense of the term; that Jol- 
liet and not Marquette was the official head of the expedition 
of 1673; that the so-called Marquette “Journal” of the expedi- 
tion is not the missionary’s composition at all, but is Jolliet’s 
journal, edited and expanded by Father Dablon, the Superior 
of Marquette, with the help of notes supplied by the latter, 
and put out as a Jesuit propaganda document for the purpose 
of supporting alleged Jesuit claims to priority of occupation 
of the Mississippi country as a field of missionary enterprise. 
Before directly attacking the problems herein involved Dr. 
Steck presents an historical survey under the caption “New 
France in the Mid-Seventeenth Century” and to this import- 
ant chapter we shall first direct our attention. 


I 


The better to appraise the validity of certain views put 
forth by Dr. Steck in the chapter in question we must premise 
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a hurried sketch of the relations between Church and state 
in mid-seventeenth-century Canada. As is well known, there 
were long-continued and often vehement misunderstandings 
and disputes between the ecclesiastical powers, on the one 
hand, as represented especially by Bishop Laval and the 
Jesuits, and the civil powers, on the other, as represented by 
Talon, Frontenac and others. The entire situation is in many 
respects a maze, mystifying enough to the lay reader and even 
to professed students of the subject without some leading light 
to serve as guide. This leading light is fortunately at hand 
in a recognition of the spirit which dominated French poli- 
tics of the day. This was a spirit of Gallicanism,” what else- 
where has come to be more generally known as Erastianism 
or state worship, the domination of the secular power over 
all departments of life, spiritual as well as temporal. Louis 
XIV gave the cue and his ministers obsequiously took it up. 

Listen to Colbert’s instructions to Talon, the famous In- 
tendant of New France; the latter is “to maintain in a just 
balance the temporal authority which resides in the person of 
the king and those who represent him, and the spiritual 
[authority], which resides in the person of the Bishop 
[Laval] and the Jesuits, in such wise, however, that the latter 
be inferior to the former.”® Here, with all due Gallic pre- 
cision and clarity of statement, is enunciated the central 
dogma of Gallicanism, or the absolute supremacy of the state. 
The state first, the Church second. This is a doctrine now 
flatly condemned by the Catholic Church, however defensible 
it may have appeared to Louis XIV and many of his French 
contemporaries.‘ Talon and Frontenac proved themselves 


2Cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, art. “Gallicanism.” 
SLorin, Le Comte de Frontenac: Etude sur le Canada Francais @ la fin du siécle 


XVIle (Paris, 1895,) p. 20. 
4The Vatican Council and various pronouncements of Pius IX and Leo XIII make 


it clear as a point of Catholic teaching that the state cannot lawfully claim supremacy 
over the Church in ecclesiastical affairs. 
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excellent disciples of their royal master. ‘The Intendant,” 
says his brilliant biographer, Thomas Chapais, “was thor- 
oughly imbued with Gallican ideas .. . in a state paper for 
Colbert’s information in 1669, the Intendant’s Gallicanisms 
reveal themselves fully.”* Max Eastman, a Protestant and 
author of a searching study of the question of Church and 
state in colonial Canada, appraises Talon thus:* “To the 
writer he appears a good Catholic whose mind was neverthe- 
less secular rather than religious. His loyalty to the state 
was more ardent than his devotion to the church, but he was 
anxious to avoid a conflict between these two attachments.” 
As to Frontenac, Eastman expresses this view: “Not only 
was the new Governor, like Talon, a strong Gallican, but, 
unlike the great intendant, he loved to dominate in form as 
well as fact.” “Frontenac,” says Abbé Auguste Gosselin,’ 
‘“‘was attached to the church, but with all the Gallican ideas 
of the period according to which the church is only a de- 
pendant of the state.” Finally, we have an estimate from 
Prof. Colby of McGill University, Montreal:’ “In part, 
Frontenac’s attitude towards the Jesuit is traceable to that 
spirit of Gallicanism which made so much headway in France 
during the early years of Louis XIV. Colbert and all the 
official class suspected the Jesuits of a desire to poach in the 
name of religion upon the sacred preserve of royal preroga- 


tive.” 
Between Gallican officials of the crown in Canada and 


5Chapais, The Great Intendant, a Chronicle of Jean Talon, 1665-1672 (Toronto, 
1922), pp. 88, 84. The Honorable Thomas Chapais, statesman and one-time President 
of the Royal Society of Canada, is Canada’s foremost living Catholic historian. 

®Eastman, Church and State in Early Canada, (Edinburgh, 1915), p. 98. 

7Eastman, op. cit., p. 134. 

8Cited in Le Sueur, Count Frontenac, (Toronto, 1906), p. 359. 

°Colby, Canadian Types of the Old Regime, (New York, 1910), p. 302. Cf. also 
Riddell, The Rise of Ecclesiastical Authority in Quebec, p. 115. “The theory in de- 
veloping this pressure was that the King is the head of the Church.” 
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Bishop Laval, all aflame with zeal for the independence of 
the Church, conflict was inevitable. He charged them with 
infringing on ecclesiastical liberties and they in turn saw or 
thought they saw in him a persistent trespasser on the civil 
domain. By him at every turn of the struggle stood the 
Jesuits, the first ecclesiastical Superiors of the colony and 
one of the decisive factors in its early growth. That they 
thus supported the Church’s representative against the preten- 
sions of Erastian politicians is from any Catholic viewpoint 
a circumstance that does them lasting credit. Laval’s biogra- 
pher, Abbé Auguste Gosselin, declares that the prelate al- 
ways “held the exercise of [his] power within the limits of 
Christian and priestly wisdom.”” However this may be, cer- 
tain it is that the Catholic historian will scarcely venture to 
call into question the correctness of the general policy pur- 
sued in face of the colonial government by the heroic prelate 
whose holiness of life has led the Canadian hierarchy of to- 
day to petition the Holy See for his advancement to the honors 
of the altar. 

To return to Dr. Steck’s book, one finds it in the first place 
altogether inadequate, not to say, misleading in its exposition 
of the main issue that put the Bishop of Quebec and with 
him the Jesuits in opposition to the representatives of Louis 
XIV in Canada. This issue was, as we have said, the su- 
premacy of the Church in ecclesiastical affairs, a supremacy 
called into question by colonial officials whose heads were 
filled with ideas that have since met with formal condemna- 
tion by the Holy See. In his attempt to save the officials as 
against the Bishop and his supporters, Dr. Steck bids us bear 
in mind that “France was then in a transition period when 
minds were divided not merely on the abstract principle re- 
garding the relation between Church and State, but especially 


Gosselin (Auguste), Vie de Mgr. de Laval, Premier Evéque de Quebec et Apotre 
du Canada, 1622-1708, Quebec, 1890. 
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on the concrete application of this principle” (p. 93). This 
misses the whole point of the situation, which is that objec- 
tively and in se Laval and his supporters took a correct and 
orthodox stand in the disputes and the Canadian officials a 
false and indefensible one, however much they are to be ex- 
cused subjectively by the circumstance that relations between 
the civil and ecclesiastical orders were not as clearly defined 
in the seventeenth century as they are today. That the stand 
taken by Frontenac was not a correct one, Dr. Steck himself 
implies when he writes, indorsing the opinion of other his- 
torians, that he [Frontenac] “arrived in New France firmly 
bent on establishing temporal authority over the spiritual” 
(p. 98). Moreover, he writes of the Canadian officials who 
opposed Laval that “they were sailing with the current of 
religion and politics which the Protestant upheaval of the 
sixteenth century had deflected from the course it kept during 
the Middle Ages and which it turned into the course it is 
keeping today” (p. 93). And yet Dr. Steck suggests that 
Laval and the Jesuits made a mistake in pulling against this 
stream, which he concedes, at least by implication, was 
Protestant and secularistic, and he asks whether it would not 
have been more “practical” to have acted as the Franciscans 
did and “let things take their course” (p. 93). The implica- 
tions of Dr. Steck’s words are so serious as suggesting that 
expediency rather than Catholic principle should have guided 
the Bishop and the Jesuits in the crisis that the entire passage 
is reproduced below so that the impartial reader may make 
out of it what he may.” We need only add that to imply, as 


11 “The friars on their part assumed a very definite attitude; whereby they earned 
for themselves the favor and protection of Governor Frontenac, but at the same time 
the ill will of the Jesuits and the censure, often quite severe, of later historians. 
Whatever opinion one may hold concerning their subsequent activity in New France, 
no fair and objective verdict is possible without bearing in mind that France was 
then in a transition period when minds were divided not merely on the abstract 
principle regarding the relation between Church and State, but especially on the 
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Dr. Steck does, that the heroic prelate and the missionary 
body whose services to the aborigines are one of the great 
traditions of Canadian history did not, “like the Franciscans,” 
consecrate their “best efforts to the spiritual uplifting of the 
white settlers and native Indians” is a strange, if unintentional, 
perversion of the facts. Finally, we are informed that certain 
Jesuits “in their official actions were not always prompted by 
the highest motives” (p. 93). This, of course, is possible as 
the Jesuits, whatever their other prerogatives, real or sup- 
posed, enjoy no immunity against the common frailties of 
humankind. However, as Dr. Steck mentions no names and 
cites no evidence or references in proof of his allegation, one 
may be excused from attaching any particular weight to it. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that a work like Astrain’s official 
history of the Spanish Jesuits ought to be indication enough 
that the Society of Jesus is not eager to save the reputation of 
its heroes if at any time new documentary evidence throws 
them into shadow. But, of course, the evidence must be forth- 





concrete application of this principle. Louis XIV and his representatives in New 
France were sailing with the current of religion and politics which the Protestant 
upheaval of the sixteenth century had deflected from the course it kept during the 
Middle Ages and which it turned into the course it is keeping today. Among those 
who in New France thought it their duty to pull against the stream, were Bishop 
Laval and the Jesuits. Theirs was a desperate struggle and they faced it bravely. 
For this they deserved admiration. But whether one can accord them also uncon- 
ditional approval is another question. Looking at the problem now, after two and 
a half centuries, we cannot help asking whether it would not have been more 
practical to let things take their course and like the Franciscans, renouncing author- 
ity and influence in civil affairs, consecrate one’s best efforts to the spiritual uplifting 
of the white settlers and native Indians. Surely, not all that the Franciscans did 
was wrong, no more than all that the Jesuits did was right. Among the former 
were saintly men who thought they were doing right just as among the latter there 
were some who vied with Bishop Laval for personal sanctity, but in their official 
actions were not always prompted by the highest motives.” Steck, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 
The author does, indeed, (p. 50) advert to the Gallican pretensions of Louis XIV, but 
loses sight of them when he comes to explain the nature of the quarrel between Laval 


and the king’s officers in Canada. 
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coming. Meantime, we may perhaps rest content with citing 
a not irrelevant passage from Professor Colby:” 

“Tt is,” says Stevenson, “but a pettifogging, pickthank business to de- 
compose actions into small personal motives and explain heroism away.” 
Among the Jesuits of New France one may look in vain for little personal 
motives and to decompose a religious ideal into the impulses which have so 
often been called fanaticism and superstition would be least pleasant of all. 


We come now to a matter which the writer takes up with 
reluctance. Dr. Steck informs his readers that in the disputes 
between Bishop Laval and Frontenac the Franciscans stood 
by the Governor, “whereby they earned for themselves—the 
ill will of the Jesuits” (p. 92). The writer confesses that he 
read these lines with surprise. It was news to him that the 
Society of Jesus had at any time cherished ill will against the 
great Order of St. Francis. Certainly no such sentiment 
exists among present-day members of the Society. As to the 
past, one can only attempt to trace it in Jesuit printed accounts 
of seventeenth-century Canada. Here again no signs of the 
alleged unworthy attitude are anywhere in evidence. Un- 
fortunately, a group of Franciscan writers, swayed by ground- 
less suspicion that the Jesuits had opposed the reentrance of 
their Order into Canada and caught up by the violent anti- 
Jesuit sentiment of which Frontenac was the acknowledged 
center, allowed their prejudices to creep into their books. 
Margry has expressed the opinion that certain Recollect books 
“are not sure guides of history.”"* “Owing to the closeness of 
their associations,” says Eastman, “Frontenac, ‘La Salle and 


12Colby, op. cit., p. 104. 
13Cited in Rochemonteix, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle France au XVIIe Siécle, 


3:37. The writer has no hesitation in using the term Recollect for the Religious body 
in question. It was the popular name they went by, was used freely by Hennepin 
and Le Clerc, and is the name given to these authors on the title pages of their books 
(Missionaire-Recollet). Cf. in Hennepin’s New Discovery (Thwaites, 2:364), the 
oficial document, “Given at our Convent of Recollects in Paris, etc.” 
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the Recollects can scarcely be considered independent wit- 
nesses. Moreover, they share with Mezy and Dumesnil a 
proneness to violence and exaggeration.” “Frontenac,” says 
Rochemonteix, “did not like the priests of the Society of Jesus. 
He carried his prejudices against them even to calumny; the 
Recollects thought themselves obliged to follow their bene- 
factor to the end.”” Yet “the Jesuits, whether through love of 
peace or Christian charity, never returned an answer to the 
unjust and far from decent attacks directed against their 
missions and their works.’ It is pleasant to note that the 
author just cited, Rochemonteix, who is the latest and most 
scholarly Jesuit authority on all these matters, gives no in- 
dication whatever of “ill will” against the Canadian Recol- 
lects, who were indisputably an outstanding influence for 
good in the religious life of New France and even, so Gosselin 
declares, the most popular of all the Religious Orders in 
the colony. Their history is surely not to be measured by the 
extravagances of a small minority of their members who 
came out, as Eastman says “under the auspices of two ardent 
Gallicans, Talon and Colbert,” and who, in Gosselin’s ex- 
pressive phrase, “had Frontenac for their evil genius.”” 
“When Frontenac disappeared from the scene, everything 
changed face in the Order of the sons of St. Francis. There 
was no longer question of rivalry or conflict. They became 
very popular in Canada where they worked the greatest 
good.”” In fine, Rochemonteix makes himself the apologist 
of the Franciscans against what he conceives to be the unduly 
severe estimate of them penned by certain Canadian ecclesi- 
astical historians. “Is it proper,” he asks, “is it equitable to 
subscribe to the very severe judgments passed on them? 





14Eastman, op. cit. 
18Rochemonteix, op. cit., 3:361. 
WIbid., 3:91. 

1TEastman, op. cit., p. 147. 
18Rochemonteix, op. cit., 3:361. 
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Many will not think so, the more so as certain judgments 
have for their only purpose to make the virtue and merit of 
Bishop Laval shine out the more to the prejudice of the repu- 
tation of the Sons of St. Francis.”"* Need the writer say that 
he regrets exceedingly the necessity of having to touch on the 
foregoing matter at all? However, as Dr. Steck has seen 
fit without any supporting evidence to speak of alleged “ill 
will” of the Jesuits against the Franciscans, he surely will not 
object if the matter receives some attention in these pages 
especially since he takes his stand on objective history and 
the necessity of “standing four-square to the truth.” 


II 


Jesuitophobia reached its climax in Louis de Buade, Count 
de Frontenac. In his correspondence, a new edition of which 
has recently been issued by the Quebec Government, one may 
learn the amazing lengths to which his suspicions and preju- 
dices against the followers of Loyola led him.” He jeered 
at the Jesuit missions; they were “pure mockeries,” the mis- 
sionaries being interested more “in the conversion of the 
beaver” than “in the conversion of souls.” He noted the 
perfect accord that reigned between the Jesuits, Laval and 


18Tbid. 3:361. Before leaving this topic we advert to another statement of Dr. 
Steck’s (p. 91): “This policy of outward courtesy and good will [on the part of 
the Jesuits towards the Franciscans] was observed at least in the beginning.” No 
evidence whatever is offered the reader to show that such policy was not observed 
also later on. In this connection reference may be made to a curious translation of 
Dr. Steck’s (p. 91). Father Lalemant S.J., writes to the Father General, September 
19, 1670, apropos of the coming of the Franciscans to Canada: Quidguid sit, Patres 
illos suscepimus et omni officiorum genere prosecuti sumus et prosequemur; nec inde 
nos depressos habemus sed adjutos. Dr. Steck’s translation runs. “Be that as it may, 
we have received those Fathers and have shown and will show them every sort of 
courtesy; nor will we on that account have ourselves curbed but assisted.” The 
sinister idea apparently suggested, namely that the Jesuits will not suffer themselves 
to be curbed or put down, is not borne out by the Latin. The plain meaning of the 
text is that the Jesuits found themselves helped rather than embarrassed by the 


presence of the Franciscans. 
Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Quebec pour 1926-1927, Quebec, 1927. 
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the priests of the Seminary. There was only one explanation 
for the phenomenon, the Jesuits had both Bishop and clergy 
under their thumbs. The humor of it cannot escape even 
Frontenac’s admiring biographer, Lorin, anti-clerical though 
he be, who recalls that Laval was no man to be led by others.” 
If Jesuits and Seminary priests managed to get along har- 
moniously, it was because, with the Bishop, they shared the 
same views regarding the best interests of Canada. Eastman’s 
association of Frontenac with La Salle is interesting:* 


They [the Jesuits] were his [La Salle’s] evil manitous and in all his 
troubles his gloomy imagination could see the treacherous hand and hear the 
stealthy step of the blackrobe. Accordingly, while he evidently meant to be 
honest, his repeated indictments of the Canadian missionaries are replete with 
violence and exaggeration and a comparison of the most important of them 
with Frontenac’s famous arraignment of the Canadian clergy proves a re- 
markable community of idea and sentiment between these two men. 


Two reckless accusations in particular Frontenac felt him- 
self moved to make against the Jesuits: that they engaged 
in the fur trade, and that they sought to usurp the civil func- 
tions of the state. Dr. Steck, one regrets to say, has allowed 
himself to echo both. 

As to the Jesuits and trade we have passages such as these: 
“How Talon endeavored to thwart this project of the Jesuits 
[to control through the Indian the domestic trade of the 
colony] will be seen later” (p. 74). “The new establishments 
of the Jesuits at Michilimackinac and Green Bay, both situ- 





2lLorin, op. cit., p. 43. Cf. in this connection Dr. Steck’s groundless assertion: 
“In last analysis it was the Jesuits who controlled the spiritual authority” (p. 63). 
This is altogether against the facts. The Jesuits never controlled the spiritual 
authority while Laval or anybody else was bishop in Canada. 

*2Eastman, op. cit., p. 121. The saintly Ursuline nun, Mary of the Incarnation, 
had written August 30, 1665 to her son: “One wouldn’t believe how many calumni- 
ators are to be found here [in Canada] of the Right Reverend Bishop, of the 
Reverend [Jesuit] Fathers, of ourselves, of many deserving persons and all on 
account of temporal affairs. Letters which they [the calumniators] wrote have 
reached even the king.” Rochemonteix, op. cit., 3:33. 
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ated like that of Sault Ste. Marie and Chequamegon Bay at 
-points that meant control of the fur trade” (p. 125). Control 
by whom? The implication of course, whether meant or not 
by the author, is that the Jesuits had settled at the points 
named in order to be able to control the fur trade. “Of this 
Talon was aware and suspected that it was a move towards 
gaining control of this avenue of trade and western explora- 
tion [Michilimackinac]. His suspicions were not entirely 
unfounded” (p. 144). To support this grave statement the 
author merely cites Father Dablon, founder of the Mission 
of Michilimackinac, whose words say only that the Jesuits 
had located at the place named because it was “the key and 
door, so to speak, for all the people of the south.” Even the 
least open-minded of readers must see that it was the pros- 
pects for missionary work, not the prospects for trade, that 
Dablon had in mind in choosing the location named.” Let 
us hear the scholarly writer Eastman on similar suspicions 
entertained by Frontenac that the Jesuits had ulterior motives 
in selecting sites for their missions :* 

Meantime Frontenac had unearthed another hidden motive impelling the 
Jesuits to covet the Sault St. Louis. This time it was “a political reason” ; 
the resolve to secure for the Church “all the avenues of the great river” and 
the count enumerated the strategic points from Michilimackinac to the Baie 
St. Paul already held by the Canadian clergy. The Jesuits were animated 


by a perfectly natural desire to establish themselves at a point of vantage 
where they would be constantly in contact with the Indians of the North. 


The proverbial nine lives that attach to certain historical 
fictions find exemplification here. Certainly the untruth spon- 
sored by Frontenac when he made out the co-laborers of 


23“Tt is situated exactly in the strait connecting the Lake of the Hurons and that 
of the Illinois and forms the key and the door, so to speak, for all the peoples of 
the South as does the Sault for those of the North; for in these regions there are only 
two passages by water for the very many nations who must seek one or other of the 
two if they wish to visit the French settlements”. Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, 55 :157. 
*4Eastman, op. cit., p. 166. 
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Blessed Jogues, Lallemant and Brebeuf to be nothing more 
than vulgar traders has shown astonishing vitality. Yet from 
the beginning it met with repeated and indignant denial not 
only on the part of the Jesuits themselves, who were never 
confronted with any serious evidence to support the charge, 
but on the part also of important personages outside the 
Order. The curious Baron Lahontan, who hobnobbed with 
Frontenac, refused to believe it and observed shrewdly that 
the Jesuits certainly deserved a reputation for cleverness if 
they really managed to carry on commerce with no indica- 
tion of such pursuit anywhere in sight. Hennepin relates that 
being one time in conversation with La Salle the latter tried 
to get him to concur in the statement that the Jesuits were 
traders (negociants) ; but the Franciscan, greatly to his credit, 
refused to join in the false accusation.” The Company of the 
Hundred Associates, which enjoyed a monopoly of Canadian 
trade, gave testimony that no evidence whatever of Jesuit 
trade had come to their notice. Douglas says in his “Old 
France in the New World” :” 


In rebuttal of the slander the Abbé de la Ferté and others felt impelled 
by Christian Charity to disabuse the minds of those who might be inclined 
to believe these rumors by declaring in the most formal manner that the 
Jesuit Fathers were not associated with the Company of New France either 
directly or indirectly and had no part or parcel in the Company’s mercantile 
transactions. 


“Their interest in the welfare of the Indian,” the same 
writer observes, “was unwarrantably coupled in the popular 
mind with an interest in the profits of the fur trade.” Even 
the colonial government itself, in the persons of Governor 


%Rochemonteix, op. cit., 3:135, 136. 

26Ibid., 1:152. 

27Douglas, Old France in the New World, Quebec in the Seventeenth Century 
(Cleveland, 1905), p. 278. 

Douglas, op. cit., p. 478. 
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Vaudreuil and Intendant Raudot, vouched for the character 
of the Canadian Jesuits. “The Jesuit Fathers, Monseigneur,” 
they wrote in a joint letter to the Minister, towards the close 
of the French regime, “have never carried on commerce and 
assuredly ought to be exempt from this suspicion.’”™ 

Space limitations forbid any adequate treatment of this in- 
teresting subject. The reader will find it thoroughly and ac- 
curately discussed by Rochemonteix.” “They [the Jesuits],” 
he concludes, “never carried on commerce in any true sense 
of the word. They gave peltries in the guise of money to pro- 
cure for themselves things of pressing necessity.” Every 
student of history is familiar with pioneer stages of economic 
development in which skins are legal currency and a recog- 
nized medium of exchange. In St. Louis as late as the first 
decade of the American occupation, and, therefore, well into 
the nineteenth century, taxes were payable in deer skins at so 
much money value per pound. The charges of fur trading 
brought against the Canadian Jesuits thus had their origin 
largely in the circumstance that like other residents of the 
country they were forced to procure and give out peltries in 
order to pay their debts and procure the necessities of life. 
Needless to say, they felt keenly the baseless imputation. 
Rochemonteix quotes an impassioned declaration from a 
veteran missionary who deplores the fact that men who 
left the comforts of a European home to live in the heart of 
the woods amid incredible hardships and poverty for the 
salvation of the Indian should be thought capable of resort- 
ing to mere money making and commercial pursuits. His- 
torians, it is true, tempered at times the grossness of the charge 


29Eastman, op. cit., p. 266. 
20Rochemonteix, op. cit., 1:344; 2:176; 3:134-140. “This accusation of commerce 


brought against the Jesuits was a very old one and had been a hundred times refuted. 
They never carried on commerce in Canada in the true sense of the word. Frontenac, 
however, was quite willing to renew the accusation in the hope that it might produce 
some effect.” Gosselin, op. cit., 2:186. 
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by allowing that the Jesuits engaged in commerce only for the 
support of their missions. Thus Parkman: “their object was 
evidently to make the missions self-supporting. To impute 
mercenary motives to Garnier, Jogues and their co-laborers 
was manifestly idle.” This is a fine tribute to the motives 
of the Canadian missionaries; but that they engaged at all 
in commerce in any true sense of the term has never been 
established. As to the particular charge of Frontenac that the 
Jesuits engaged in the brandy trade, Eastman has this com- 
ment: “accordingly whether regarding them collectively or 
individually we have found no evidence that the Jesuits or 
other members of the clergy trafficked in brandy whether for 
the good of the missions or for filthy lucre.”” 

Another Frontenac charge echoed by Dr. Steck is that the 
Jesuits were trespassers on the civil domain. The good men 
are, indeed, represented as engaged in the not very clerical 
pursuit of land grabbing. Thus: “the evident design of the 
Jesuits to gain control of the western regions” (p. 94) ; “The 
Jesuits and the English almost simultaneously sought new 
lands in the west” (p. 109); “Talon . . . suspected that it 
was a move toward getting control of this avenue of trade 
and western exploration” (p. 144). All this is utterly mis- 
leading as conveying the impression that the Jesuits aimed 
at some sort of civil or political control of the western re- 
gions. If Dr. Steck did not intend to convey this impression, 
as probably he did not, then he has used words most ineptly. 
What really may have happened was that the Jesuits sought 
to occupy the western country for missionary purposes, but 
under the civil authority of Quebec, which of course would 
have been a perfectly legitimate procedure. Again, the author 





31Parkman, Jesuits in North America, p. 365. 

32Eastman, op. cit., p. 290. Eastman mentions the single instance of an eighteenth- 
century Jesuit who was sent out of Canada on the charge of being party to some 
commercial enterprise. Rochemonteix refutes the charge. (Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle 


France, au XVIII* Siecle, 2:41 et seq.) 
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asserts, without an iota of accompanying proof, that Talon 
organized two expeditions, under Saint-Lusson and La Salle 
respectively, in order to impress upon the Jesuits “that ex- 
ploring and exploiting new territories belonged exclusively 
to the temporal authority” (p. 125). Here again the im- 
plications are against the facts. One wonders where and how 
the Jesuits were given to “exploiting” new territories as a 
personal right of their own. In this connection we may be 
allowed to cite the testimony of Frontenac’s enthusiastic 
biographer, Lorin, certainly no friend of the Jesuits. “There 
are authors,” he says in reference to certain happenings in 
Canada, “who have been influenced by these facts, which are 
certainly true, to denounce unjustly the personal ambition 
and cupidity of the Jesuits.”* 

The truth of the matter is that all this alleged intrusion of 
the Canadian Jesuits into civil matters is a groundless myth 
born of the petty prejudices and misrepresentations of Gal- 
lican colonial officials. Father Felix Martin, a searching and 
objectively minded student of Canadian Jesuitica, could find 
no documentary evidence of it.‘ Influence these early mis- 

38Lorin, op. cit., p. 39. 

Martin, Relations Inédites de la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1861) pp. xx-xxv. 
The real policy of Laval and the Jesuits was stated correctly by Colbert himself in 
a letter to Talon, April 5, 1666: “His Majesty is quite happy to learn from M. de 
Tracy and yourself that the Bishop of Petraea [Laval] and the Jesuits have for their 
aim nothing else but to advance Christianity in the country and maintain the people 
in the purity of Faith and morals and educate the children in the fear of the Lord.” 
That a year or so later Talon made a complete wolte-face and assumed an unfriendly 
attitude towards the Jesuits is to be explained by the stand they took in opposition 
to the government on the liquor question. Cf. in this connection a citation of Dr. 
Steck’s from Salone, a secondary authority, to the effect that Laval and the Jesuits 
had forced Talon to leave Canada. “But Talon’s return was not desired and means 
were found to prevent it. To quote Salone, ‘the same men who had forced him to 
leave rendered his return impossible. Talon is definitely vanquished by M. de Laval 
and the Jesuits’” (p. 99). The writer has not Salone at hand and so cannot ascer- 
tain what authority the latter has for the view expressed. But Chapais, Rochemonteix 
and Lorin, the last named anything but sympathetic to the Jesuits, give a completely 


different reason for Talon’s recall to France. Thus Chapais: “his health was 
breaking down. Louis XIV had promised him that he should be relieved of his ardu- 
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sionaries certainly had; but, as has been noted, it came to 
them, they did not seek it.” Every reader of the heroic be- 
ginnings of New France knows that the very life of the infant 
colony was in a measure due to the blackrobes, who were the 
government’s accredited agents in negotiating treaties with 
the Indians. “Such services,” says Dr. Walter Alexander 
Riddell, “when the very life of the colony was threatened 
by the Indians was bound to be recognized and to win pres- 
tige and authority for the clergy as a whole.” This prestige 
and authority the Jesuits did use at times in promoting the 
best interests of the colony, as, for instance, in combating the 
government policy on the brandy trade with the Indians. It 
would, indeed, appear that the hostile attitude of Frontenac 
and other royal officers to Laval and the Jesuits was motived 
in considerable measure by the stand they took against what 





ous task in two years.” (The Great Intendant, p. 126.) As to contemporary evi- 
dence certainly Dablon’s words in the “Relation” of 1662 give no support to the 
statement that the Jesuits forced Talon to leave. “We shall long eternally for the 
return of the second [Talon] that he may give the finishing touches to the plans 
he has begun for the good of the country.” Cf. Rochemonteix, op. cit., 3:94. One 
wonders what documentary evidence Dr. Steck has for repeating the odious charge 
nade by Salone. 

35Mention must be made of the fact that for many years the Superior of the Jesuit 
Mission of Canada was ex-officio a member of the Sovereign Council of the colony, 
which had jurisdiction in all sorts of administrative affairs, civil, military and judicial. 
The Journal des Jésuites, a contemporary record, declares that circumstances made 
acceptance of this charge advisable. Still, Rochemonteix is of opinion that it would 
have been better for the Jesuits had they declined it. ‘Moreover, we know from a 
number of unpublished letters preserved in the General Archives of the Society and 
written to the Father General of the Society that a number of the Fathers would have 
preferred to see their Superior unconnected with the Council. There is no doubt 
that while in it he rendered services to the colony and to religion; but could not 
this service have been rendered without his being a councillor by means of advice 
offered to the Governor and other members of the Council? How many complaints 
would thus have been avoided? This opinion which we express in all frankness can- 
not detract from the good which the Quebec Superiors accomplished in this position 
nor incriminate their conduct. Still less does it justify the clamor of their enemies 
both against them and the Canadian missionaries.” Rochemonteix, op. cit., 2:185. 

36Riddell, The Rise of Ecclesiastical Control in Quebec (New York, 1916), p. 101. 
(Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 174.) 
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they considered a colossal moral wrong perpetrated upon the 
defenceless aborigines. Again Dr. Riddle writes :* 

The praiseworthy stand taken by the clergy against the brandy trade had 
aroused strong opposition from the officials, the inhabitants and more espe- 
cially the traders who alleged that the traffic was necessary for the economic 
prosperity of the colony. It is evident that the Minister shared this view 
and determined that the clergy must cease their opposition to the brandy trade. 


Dr. Steck’s chapter, “New France in the Mid-Seventeenth 
Century,” is in certain respects a commendable piece of work. 
He follows keenly all the kaleidoscopic changes on the po- 
litical chessboard and has an interpretation ready at hand for 
every move. But here precisely is the danger of his method. 
History is admittedly not a mere mechanistic recital of facts; 
it demands interpretation which, as it has its uses, also has its 
yawning pitfalls, not the least of these being hasty and super- 
ficial diagnosis of personal motive. The author’s command 
of all the factual data for his purpose is admirable; but his 
exposition of the data is so frequently overlaid with fanciful 
interpretation that the critical reader feels no sense of security 
in following him. Certainly no adequate light is thrown on 
the relations between Bishop Laval and the political powers 
of the day and on the real sources of the differences that ob- 
tained between them. The great glory of the Canadian 
Church, the saintly prelate whose heroic virtues have placed 
him on the way to beatification, is set in an unenviable light, 
the reader being left distinctly under the impression that his 
whole policy was a mistake, that after all the prelate was in 
the wrong and his Gallican political adversaries in the right. 
As to the Jesuits in particular, baseless imputations which 
honest criticism has long since discarded are again dragged 
into the light, if not by open affirmation, at least by implica- 
~ StRiddell, op. cit., p. 122. Laval has been called Canada’s first prohibitionist. “He 


bravely fought as Catholic missionaries did later on the sale of liquor to the 
Indians.” Bracq, The Evolution of French Canada, (New York, 1924), p. 23. 
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tion obvious enough to impress the most casual of readers. It 
is regrettable that with all his wide and scholarly grasp of 
individual facts Dr. Steck has not given us a really accurate 
and informing picture of Canada in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. 
III 

We now come to the threefold thesis which Dr. Steck has 
set himself to establish. His first contention is that the Span- 
ish explorers and not the Jolliet-Marquette party were the 
real discoverers of the Mississippi River. This claim, as Dr. 
Louise Phelps Kellogg correctly observes in the American 
Historical Review, April 1928, he bases mainly on technical 
grounds.” But obviously the question is not one in which 
mere technical considerations are decisive. No one doubts 
that the Spaniards were the first white men to look upon the 
Mississippi and no one will question that the memory of this 
initial discovery persisted at least among the cartographers. 
But the point is that in the face of these well-known facts 
students and even experts in the field of American history 
persist by a sort of tacit convention in calling Jolliet and Mar- 
quette the discoverers of the Mississippi, justifying the usage 
by the decisive practical results of the expedition in question 
on the subsequent exploration and settlement of the West. 
The Spanish discovery, as is well known, had no practical 
results at all. If one is bent on being literal and meticulous 
in the matter, one may perhaps see in the terminology “a 
violation of English idiom and the rules of sound logic” 
(p. 231), and even historical inconsistency; but the Ameri- 
can historical scholarship continuing in the main to support 
it one need have no scruples in using it freely. Jolliet and 
Marquette were admittedly the discoverers of the Upper 





384 merican Historical Review, April, 1928. Dr. Kellogg does not herself hesitate 
to call Jolliet and Marquette “discoverers.” See her French Regime in Wisconsin, 
(Madison, 1925), Chap. X. 
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Mississippi and they were also admittedly the re-discoverers 
of the river as a whole; from these two facts with their im- 
mediate bearings on the whole subsequent course of Mis- 
sissippi valley history it is but a step to call the two French- 
men simply discoverers sine addito. Let us hear Frederick 
Austin Ogg of the University of Wisconsin sum up neatly 
what we may call the general present-day attitude of Ameri- 
can historical scholarship on the point in question. “Except 
as a basis for subsequent territorial claims its [the Missis- 
sippi’s] discovery by the Spaniards might as well never have 
occurred. The whole work of discovery had to be wrought 
anew nearly a century and a half later by the efforts of a dif- 
ferent people.”” Again, a recent writer phrases admirably 
the whole viewpoint that is behind the current designation 
of Jolliet and Marquette as discoverers of the Mississippi: 

Before quitting the subject it is well to say that Hudson and not Verrazano 
was the discoverer of New York and the Hudson River as Columbus and 
not Leif Ericson was the discoverer of America. It makes no difference 
who saw the land first. The usufruct of a discovery belongs to him who 
gives it to the world as a practicable tool. 


If one wishes to start a movement in favor of restricting 
the title of discoverer of the Mississippi to some or other of 
the Spanish conquistadores, one is of course at perfect liberty 
to do so; but until the movement assumes the proportions of 
an authoritative dictum of historical scholarship on the point 
at issue, one may be pardoned for clinging to the established 
terminology. 

Before leaving this subject the writer wishes to direct at- 
tention to a curious contention of Dr. Steck’s, namely, that 

Ogg, Opening of the Mississippi, p. 45. So little did the Spanish discoveries 
impress the world generally that the Canadian authorities in Talon’s time did not 
know whether the Mississippi emptied into the Gulf of Mexico or the Gulf of 
California; and this notwithstanding the fact that on Spanish maps that river was 


distinctly shown as having the Gulf of Mexico for outlet. 
"New York Times Book Review, March 4, 1928. 
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the term “discovery” precludes all previous knowledge of 
the existence of the thing discovered.“ This would seem to 
be a purely arbitrary restriction of the term in question and 
has no warrant, as far as can be gathered, in dictionary or 
scientific usage. If it were allowed, then Peary and Scott 
cease to be the “discoverers” of the North and South Poles 
respectively, seeing that they were previously aware of their 
existence. Can it be shown that Balboa, Ponce de Leon and 
Magellan (p. 193) had no previous knowledge from the 
Indians or other sources of the existence of the land or water 
they respectively discovered? Is it anywhere on record in the 
contemporary sources that De Soto had no idea whatever of 
the existence of the Mississippi until he actually stumbled, 
so to speak, upon it? Jolliet and Marquette, then, are not to 
be denied the title of discoverers of the Mississippi on the 
ground that they were previously aware of the existence of 
the great waterway and perhaps even of its approximate loca- 
tion. 


IV 


Dr. Steck’s second contention, namely, that Jolliet and not 
Marquette was the leader of the expedition, is entirely in ac- 
cordance with the facts. That Jolliet was the official head 
of the expedition of 1673 is a truth which no Jesuit writer, 
as far as the writer of these lines is aware, has ever called into 
question, with the single exception of Charlevoix, and Charle- 
voix was manifestly mistaken as he was in other particulars 
regarding Marquette. Dablon’s “Relation” and the Récit 
are both explicit on this point, crediting to him and to him 
alone the official commission from the Quebec government to 
head the expedition. The Jesuit Father Tailhan, the well- 
informed editor of Perrot’s “Memoirs” observed years ago: 


*1§teck, op. cit., pp. 193, 220. “Inherent in a geographical discovery is the element 
of chance and therefore of surprise on the part of the discoverers.” 
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“Some have made out Father Marquette to be the head of the 
Mississippi expedition. This is a mistake. Jolliet alone has 
a right to this title as is proved by contemporary witnesses 
of the Frontenac period.”“ There is, then, no misunder- 
standing or controversy on this point, nor can there be. It is 
only when the question is raised which of the two was the 
virtual or moral head of the expedition and as such made the 
sreater contribution to its success that divergent opinions have 
been expressed. One thing is certain from the records, 
namely, that both were highly qualified to lend substantial 
aid to the success of the enterprise. Of Jolliet in particular 
Father Dablon writes in ungrudging terms. He possessed“ 


all the qualifications that could be desired for such an undertaking. He 
has experience and knows the languages spoken in the country of the 
Ouatouacs [Ottawas] where he has passed several years. He possesses tact 
and prudence, which are the chief qualities necessary for the success of the 
voyage, as dangerous as it is difficult. Finally, he has the courage to dread 
nothing where everything is to be feared. Consequently, he has fulfilled all 
the expectations entertained of him, etc. 


One gathers from these words that Dablon regarded Jol- 
liet as the effective as well as the official head of the expedi- 
tion. As to Marquette, Dablon wrote that “he had long pre- 
meditated the undertaking” and that he and Jolliet had “fre- 
quently planned it together.” A modern writer says :“ 

In Marquette, he [Jolliet] had a most able and loyal associate. The 
priest’s knowledge and influence as well as his zeal and his yearning to reach 
the Father of Waters made him a fitting companion to the practical explorer 
who directed the expedition. 2Two men better suited to the work that each 
had to do it is difficult to imagine. 


The truth of the matter is that the journey of 1673 with 
its results was a joint achievement of the two explorers and, 
*3Cf. Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, p. 38. 


“Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, 59:43. 
“Cited in Steck, op. cit., p. 257. 
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as Reuben Gold Thwaites pointed out, “their names in this 
connection must always be mentioned in common.”“ At the 
same time it is only fair to keep in mind that Jolliet was un- 
questionably the official head of the expedition and, as 
Father Dablon’s words intimate, its effective head also. 

It may not be out of place to observe here that Marquette’s 
place in history—and it is a high one—is the outcome of his 
actual recorded life and work as these have been interpreted 
and appraised in secular academic circles or in the popular 
mind and, therefore, through influences working outside of 
the Society of Jesus and in no sense inspired by it. Further- 
more, it is well not to lose sight of the fact that Marquette’s 
fame is not at all conditioned by any theory we may hold as 





45Cited in Steck, op. cit., p. 246. To the extent that Marquette was, as the evi- 
dence indicates clearly enough, a virtual co-partner in the expedition of 1673, it 
may be called a Jesuit enterprise. In this sense, no doubt, are to be understood the 
so-called “Manitoumie” maps, the purpose of which seems to have been to feature 
and capitalize in the interest of the missions the Jesuit share in the expedition. The 
idea of exploring the Mississippi country, as Henri Harisse declares (Notes sur la 
Cartographie de la Nouvelle France, p. 12) first originated with the Jesuits. “It 
would be a noble undertaking,” said the “Relation” of 1640, “to go and explore 
those countries.” Twenty-six years later Father Allouez gave to the world the 
earliest notice by name of “la grande riviére nomée Messipi.” In view of Jesuit 
preoccupation for thirty years and more with the project of exploring the vast 
country south of the Great Lakes, it is not surprising that members of the Order were 
disposed to claim for it a large share in the credit of the undertaking when it 
actually took place with a Jesuit participating. That they exaggerated their share 
and even claimed for the Order the exclusive credit of having discovered the Missis- 
sippi is not borne out by any contemporary evidence the writer is aware of, unless 
it be the “Manitoumie” maps and the letter (to be cited below) of Dablon to the 
Father General, October 24, 1674. In view of what the Récit and the “Relation,” 
both Jesuit documents, tell us of the origin of the expedition by governmental agency 
and of Jolliet’s commanding position in it, the claims made in the “Manitoumie” 
maps and the Dablon letter are puzzling enough. The whole thing is an enigma, 
just as Jolliet’s failure to mention Marquette in his map-letter and other accounts is 
also an enigma. However, the significant thing is that in the Récit and the “Rela- 
tion,” both of which (at least the first) were meant for publication, their Jesuit 
authors placed the expedition in its true light and made no attempt to represent it 
as a purely Jesuit enterprise. Hence, for a correct understanding of the nature of 
the expedition of 1673 the world may still turn to Jesuit contemporary sources of 


information. 
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to his share in the expedition of 1673. Apart from that 
episode in his life he looms large in history as a priest whose 
more than ordinary virtues arrested the attention of contem- 
poraries and as a missionary whose unusual energy, enterprise 
and zeal for souls are amply evidenced in the pages of the 
“Relations.” One has only to read the contemporary accounts 
of his death as published in Rochemonteix to realize that a 
Marquette cult sprang up the moment he was laid away in 
his grave. Of the part played by him in Wisconsin history 
the Legislature of that State took official cognizance in a law 
of 1887: “The governor is hereby authorized and directed 
to have placed in the hall of the said house of representatives 
a statue of Pére Marquette, the faithful missionary whose 
work among the Indians and explorations within the borders 
of this state in the early days are recognized all over the civil- 
ized world.” Moreover, Marquette is indelibly associated 
with the pioneer history of Chicago, as being the first white 
man known to have visited its site, a distinction which, of 
course, he shares with the other members of his party. Not 
only did he visit the site of what is now the fourth city of the 
world, but he resided on it for several months, composing 
there, at least in part, the immortal Journal which commem- 
orates his visit. No wonder that he grips the imagination of 
Chicagoans, who see his winning figure standing in the open- 
ing doorway of their city’s history. Said ex-President Cool- 
idge at the celebration, December 4, 1924, of the 250th anni- 
versary of the coming of Marquette to Chicago: 

I like to feel that this great city owes its beginning to the master explorer 
who was first a devout missionary of religion. I am glad to turn aside here 
to add my little part to the tribute which the city is today paying to the 
memory of Marquette. Of the men who laid the foundations of our country, 
he deserves his place among the foremost. 


To dispatch, then, the question of leadership in the expedi- 
tion of 1673, Marquette is not to be represented as merely 
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supernumerary or accident in the enterprise, or as only the 
usual accompanying chaplain in ventures of this sort, though, 
of course, he was chaplain also and splendidly so. All the 
evidence, as we have already said, points to the fact that his 
position in the enterprise was a unique one, inasmuch as by 
his previous study of the problems involved, his widespread 
experience picked up in years of missionary travel, his knowl- 
edge of the native languages and his unusually forceful per- 
sonality, not to say his priestly character with its peculiar 
appeal to the Indians, he was eminently qualified to make 
contributions of the utmost value to the success of the expedi- 
tion and in fact to be regarded as virtually a co-partner in 
the same. This view, which is the only one supported by any 
honest reading of the evidence, does not in the least detract 
from the credit due to Jolliet, who is at all times, we repeat, 
to be recognized as the official and real head of the expedi- 
tion. Finally it is a matter of legitimate pride to Catholic 
historians that a priest of the Church played so conspicuous 
and honorable a part in the historic voyage of 1673, which 
from any point of view was one of tremendous importance in 
the history of the New World; and they are accordingly quite 
within the limits of honest and verifiable statement when, 
with secular historians generally and in the sense explained 
above, they give to Marquette the distinguished mention 


which is his due. 
V 


The third section of Dr. Steck’s thesis is concerned with the 
authenticity of the Récit or narrative of the journey of 1673 
hitherto credited to Marquette.” With regard to the Récit 
the author rejects the reputed Marquette authorship, main- 





“The Récit is the narrative of the expedition of 1673 first published by Thevenot 
in 1681 and usually credited to Marquette. The “Relation” is an account of the 
same expedition drawn up by Father Dablon under date of August 1, 1674, at Jol- 
liet’s dictation or else on the basis of information furnished him by the explorer. 
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taining that the document in its present form was not written 
by the missionary, and this point he claims to have “demon- 
strated” (p. 310). Proceeding, then, from destructive to con- 
structive criticism he makes the claim that “great probability 
must be allowed the opinion that in its present form it is in 
substance Jolliet’s journal recast and amplified by Dablon 
with the aid of other sources which he had at his disposal”’ 
(p. 310). These sources, as explained (p. 306), include: 
Dablon’s own “Relation” of August 1, 1674, based on Jolliet’s 
oral report; the Jolliet map-letter; certain personal notes 
(supposedly) furnished by Marquette; Dablon’s personal 
knowledge of the Ottawa country, and, finally, certain un- 
published Jesuit reports. It is impossible within the limits of 
this paper to review in detail the mass of alleged evidence 
produced by Dr. Steck in support of his two contentions. All 
we can attempt is to appraise in a general way the soundness 
of his method and the value to be attached to his conclusions. 

As to the authorship of the Récit, Dr. Steck’s contention 
that it cannot possibly be Marquette’s, is based mainly on 
arguments such as these: that no MS of the document exists 
in Marquette’s own handwriting; that a comparison of the 
Récit with Marquette’s Journal of his second journey, which 
is unquestionably his own, reveals important differences of 
style and treatment; that the Récit contains extraneous matter 
not compatible with Marquette’s authorship; that it also con- 
tains certain allusions not in keeping with Marquette’s 
priestly character, and, finally, that it postdates certain docu- 
ments upon which it is partly based but which could not pos- 
sibly have been at any time in the missionary’s hands.“ As 
~ Dr. Steck emphasizes the fact that the Récit is not in Marquette’s handwriting 
as tending to create suspicion in one who examines it that the document is not the 
missionary’s own composition. Many documents of known authenticity, the four 
Gospels for example, and the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, not to mention most 


of the world’s great literary classics, do not exist in autograph copies; their reputed 
authorship rests on other evidential grounds, internal or external. So with the Récit; 
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to all this alleged evidence, one may not unfairly point out 
that the author is scarcely steady or consistent in his own mind 
as to the value to be attached to it. Thus, on p. 309, it is main- 
tained as “quite certain” that some of the matter recorded in 
the Récit was obtained from Marquette’s “personal notes,” 
though the very existence of these “personal notes” is the 
merest assumption without a shred of documentary evidence 
to support it. Again (p. 292) the author speaks of the 
“reasons that more or less strongly militate against” Mar- 
quette’s reputed authorship of the Récit. However, as his 
last word on the evidence he maintains that the impossibility 
of Marquette having written the Récit as it exists today “has 
been demonstrated.” This point, therefore, of his theory our 
author maintains that he has proved to a certainty. Let us 
study his method as he attempts to make good this not very 
modest claim. 

Dr. Steck, as a graduate student in history, does not attack 
his problems at haphazard. He proceeds in due scientific 
fashion, applying the usual tests of external and internal 
criticism, not omitting frequently, to have recourse to the ar- 
gument “from silence.” The analysis of documents, as one 
of the favorite processes of modern historical method, is a 
perfectly sound device in itself and often leads to valuable 
results; but one does not have to be a student of Bernheim to 
know what a dangerous instrument it can become, as has been 





its traditional assignment to Marquette does not become open to suspicion by the mere 
circumstance that the original copy has not survived. All that can be said is that 
the confirmatory evidence that would be supplied by the existence of Marquette’s 
autograph copy has to be dispensed with. Again, assuming, which seems to be the 
fact, that the Récit is of later date than the “Relation,” one sees nothing unlikely 
in the conjecture that Dablon in editing (as he probably did) Marquette’s journal 
for publication, incorporated in it certain data and even phrasings borrowed from 
the “Relation.” This would account for the numerous parallelisms in the two docu- 
ments and would, moreover, leave Dablon open to no suspicion of plagiarism as the 
“Relation” was very probably his own composition, though its contents were supplied 


by Jolliet. 
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amply demonstrated by the maze of contradictions it has led 
to when applied to the Scriptures. It would be too much 
to say that Dr. Steck is happy in its use. As a bit of supposed 
internal evidence against the Marquette authorship of the 
Récit he offers the following: “as priest and religious whose 
ideas ran in other channels than those of a layman, Mar- 
quette would scarcely have likened the proboscis of the fish 
seen in the Mississippi with a ‘woman’s busk’ and detected a 
similiarity between the start of the calumet dance and ‘the 
first scene of the ballet.’”” As to the “woman’s busk,” it is not 
easy to see any incongruity in an ecclesiastic making allusion 
to so conspicuous an object in the upper dress of French fe- 
males in the seventeenth century. At any rate Dablon did 
not hesitate, Dr. Steck’s theory has it, to make the obnoxious 
comparison Marquette’s own, though it was, on the same 
theory, originally not his, but Jolliet’s. As to the allusion to 
the “ballet,” in Marquette’s time, this dance had no such sug- 
gestion of impropriety as it may possibly have today. Women 
were not employed in public ballets until 1681 and the “bal- 
let,” to which Marquette refers and which is almost certainly 
the one forming part of theatrical representations in French 
Jesuit colleges of the day® and which as a Jesuit professor he 
must have frequently witnessed, was the very acme of 
decorum in things Terpsichorean. Dr. Steck’s attempt to fix 
the allusion to the “ballet” on Jolliet rather than on Mar- 
quette goes wide of the mark. 

Again, Marquette’s words in the Récit promising to name 
the great river for the Immaculate Conception in the event 
of his discovering it are assumed to be a wilful interpolation 
of Dablon’s and this on the sole ground that in the Journal 
of his second voyage the missionary refers to the river as the 


48Butel, L’Education des Jésuites, (Paris, 1896), p. 25. The tradition of the students’ 
ballet can be traced even in modern times in the Jesuit College of St. Mary’s, Mon- 
treal. Cf. De Lorimier, Au Coeur de PHistoire, (Montreal, 1920) p. 134. 
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Mississippi (pp. 297, 308) ; hence the inference that no such 
promise was ever made. Marquette’s map does, indeed, name 
the river, Riviére de la Conception; but, so Dr. Steck in- 
forms us, the name is “not like other portions of the map 
written in cursive hand, but in Roman capitals” (p. 297). 
When, however, we turn to the map we find that all the let- 
tering, with two or three items excepted, evidently later ad- 
ditions, is in Roman capitals and none of it in cursive hand.“ 
Moreover, Dr. Steck leaves entirely out of account the letter, 
very probably, if not certainly, written by Marquette from 
the mouth of the Ohio and endorsed “at the River of the 
Conception.”” In view of all this it is quite arbitrary to con- 
jecture, as Dr. Steck does, that the promise to name the great 
river in favor of the Immaculate Conception was “an after- 
thought of Dablon who knew of Marquette’s devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin under that invocation” (p. 308). 

Again, according to the author, the clause “‘as one can judge 
from that,” occurring at the end of a passage in the “Rela- 
tion,” “very probably refers to a map which Jolliet sketched 
for Dablon on a separate sheet of paper and which Dablon 
placed with the Relation” (p. 303). The words in their con- 
text afford no warrant whatever for such an inference, espe- 
cially an inference qualified as “very probable.” The plain 
meaning of the words is that one “can judge” of the ease of 
communication between the Missouri and the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia from the fact (par /a) that the intervening country is 
“covered by lakes and cut up by rivers.” Now it is idle to 


*8Dr. Steck presumably refers to the MS map reproduced in Thwaites, Jesuit 
Relations, 59:108. 

This letter originally published by Dr. Clarence Walworth Alvord in the 
American Historical Review is reproduced in Dr. Steck’s book, p. 165. There seems 
to be no serious reason to doubt its authenticity as a genuine Marquette letter. 

51Ce qui est d’autant plus a esperer que toutes ses terres sunt rempliées de lacs et 
coupées de riviéres qui donnent de marveilleuses communiquations a ces pays des uns 
aux autres comme on en peut juger par la. Steck, op. cit., p. 302. That a map ac- 
companied the “Relation” was originally a conjecture of Thwaites. 
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suppose that Jolliet’s imaginary sketch map showed all these 
features, for he had no such detailed knowledge of the trans- 
Mississippi West as his published maps clearly evidence. 
Further, there is not the slightest reference anywhere else in 
the “Relation” to such a sketch map as there most probably 
would be if one had actually been made with a view to il- 
lustrating the “Relation.” And yet Dr. Steck, leaving the 
difficulties started by his supposition altogether unanswered, 
proceeds on the strength of a misread text to infer lightly the 
existence of such a map as “very probable.” This may be a 
minor point but it is typical of the author’s frequent capri- 
cious and arbitrary method of dealing with his material. 

In still other instances too numerous to mention, Dr. Steck’s 
analysis is at fault. Thus he writes (p. 293): “Neither would 
Marquette have been so insistent on stressing his own share 
in the enterprise as is done throughout the narrative. To quote 
a particular instance, he scarcely wrote: ‘No sooner had we 
arrived, than we assembled the elders, Mr. Jollyet and I.’” 
As a matter of fact in the original French text (Thwaites, 
“Jesuit Relations,” 59: 105) the words quoted are closed only 
by a comma, the rest of the sentence reading in translation: 
“and he told them that he [Jolliet] was sent by Monsieur 
our governor to discover new countries, while I was sent by 
God to illumine them with the light of the holy Gospel.” 
Does the sentence when quoted in toto convey the impression 
that Marquette was unduly stressing his own share in the en- 
terpriser As a matter of fact he simply emphasizes the fact 
that his was a spiritual, as Jolliet’s was a political, mission 
and certainly does not represent “the expedition as having 
been entrusted to himself” (p. 293). To continue, Dr. Steck 
says: “it is inconceivable that he [Marquette] should have 
written: ‘Monsieur Jollyet arrived with orders to accomplish 
with me this discovery.’” The words do not by any means 
necessarily mean that Marquette represented himself as 
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charged with the expedition and Jolliet as only an associate. 
If a reader does see ambiguity in them, then, on the principle 
of hermeneutics that obscure passages in a document are to 
be explained by clearer ones, let him turn to the second 
paragraph of the Récit in which Dablon says explicitly that 
Jolliet was officially commissioned as leader of the expedition 
and that Frontenac and Jolliet “were well pleased that Father 
Marquette should be of the party.” This clear statement of 
the Jesuit Superior is obviously incompatible with any de- 
sign in his mind, when he edited the Récit, to represent or 
to have Marquette represent himself as “entrusted” with the 
expedition. As a matter of fact, apart from the single sentence 
quoted above, which at the most is merely ambiguous, if it is 
even that, Dr. Steck does not cite any passage whatever from 
the Récit in support of his assertion that Marquette repre- 
sented “the expedition as having been entrusted to himself” 
(p. 293). As to Dr. Steck’s objection that Marquette, humble 
man that he was, would not have used the personal pronoun, 
“T” so freely, one can only say in reply that at least Father 
Dablon, his Superior, did not realize he was jeopardizing his 
subject’s current reputation for holiness by allowing the in- 
criminating word to appear so often. As a matter of fact, the 
advocatus diaboli in a recent successful Roman process of 
beatification tried to make capital out of the seeming boldness 
with which the candidate had put himself forward in an auto- 
biography. St. Paul, too, one will recall, employs his “I’s” 
rather freely, though needless to say, he is cautious to add, 
“not I, but the grace of God in me.” Obviously, the truth 
is that Marquette’s narrative, composed as most Jesuit “Re- 
lations” were, with a view to interest European Catholics in 
the work of the missions, naturally featured the missionary’s 
part in the expedition, even to the extent of not shrinking 
from the use of the first person where this was convenient or 
effective. And yet, even this is not done without making it 
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perfectly clear to the reader at the beginning of the Récit 
that Jolliet, and not the Jesuit, was the official leader of the 
expedition. In any case a patient reading of the text may 
reveal no very surprising proportion of “I’s” as compared 
with “we’s.” 

Perhaps the most serious of all the author’s misreadings of 
the text occurs in connection with Marquette’s words at the 
beginning of the journal of his second voyage, which no one 
disputes is his own. “Having satisfied the wishes of your 
Reverence for copies of my journal, I departed yo oa 
plain meaning of these words is that Dablon had asked for 
copies of Marquette’s journal of the first voyage and that the 
latter had sent them to him. This is almost the crux of the 
entire controversy, so much so that even Dr. Steck does not 
hesitate to write: “Had he said, ‘I am sending to your Rev- 
erence my journal,’ then there could be no doubt as to what 
Dablon eventually received” (p. 291). In other words, if 
Dablon really received a journal composed by Marquette, 
then Dr. Steck’s theory against the Marquette authorship of 
the Récit falls to the ground. Now it is quite clear that there 
is no essential difference between the sentence framed by Dr. 
Steck and the sentence written by Marquette. Both declare, 
though Dr. Steck’s sentence is more explicit, that Marquette 
had forwarded copies of Ais journal to Dablon.: Instead, how- 
ever, of taking the missionary’s statement at its face value, 
and the statement leaves no room for reasonable doubt as to 
its correct interpretation, Dr. Steck writes that he finds it 
“very ambiguous,” and proceeds (pp. 306-307) to build up 
a theory to the effect that Marquette had no journal at all, 
having (supposedly) been prevented all year by sickness from 
composing one, and that he (supposedly) sent his Superior 
~ ST he translator in Thwaites writes, “having complied with your Reverence’s 


wishes, etc.,” which brings out more explicitly the real force of the original, though 
Dr. Steck’s version is the more literal. 
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merely the notes he had taken on the expedition, as also copies 
of Jolliet’s journal. “He felt sure that considering the cir- 
cumstances his Superiors would be satisfied. He would ex- 
plain later and for that reason wrote in the opening paragraph 
of his journal of the second voyage, ‘Having satisfied the 
wishes of your Reverence, etc.’” (p. 307). The only comment 
one need make on this, apart from the circumstance that Dr. 
Steck’s attempted explanation is purely fictitious and has not 
the slightest documentary evidence to prop it up, is that Mar- 
quette could not intelligibly have “satisfied” his Superior’s 
“wishes” for copies of “his” journal by sending him merely 
notes, and much less by sending him some one else’s journal. 
Every student of the problem will bear firmly in mind the 
significance of Marquette’s above cited words, for they are in 
a measure the /ocus classicus for establishing the fact that 
Marquette did compose a journal of the 1673 expedition and 
did send it to his Superior.” 





Other statements of Dr. Steck at this particular stage of his argument call for 
comment. Thus (1) Frontenac’s statement that Jolliet left copies of his journal with 
the Jesuits at Sault Ste. Marie is explained away on the ground that “very probably 
Frontenac misunderstood Jolliet who had given him this information.” No reason, 
whatever, for this supposition, for it is nothing more, is offered except the circum- 
stances that on another occasion Frontenac is alleged to have misunderstood Jolliet. 
However, when we read Winsor, as cited by Dr. Steck (p. 292) in support of his 
assertion (which is made without reserve), we find this author (Winsor) does not 
say absolutely that Frontenac misunderstood Jolliet, but offers an alternative explana- 
tion, saying that Jolliet either was not “quite understood” or “in his enthusiasm had 
spirited away the obstructions at Chicago.” (2) Again, though Dr. Kellog and 
Gagnon, the standard biographer of Jolliet (p. 81), see no difficulty in accepting the 
fact reported by Frontenac of Jolliet’s presence at the Sault, Dr. Steck (p. 291) 
“prefers to think” that Jolliet on his return from the expedition of 1673 never went 
north of St. Ignace. Surely the circumstance pointed by him as “more probable,” 
namely, that Jolliet returned by the Lakes route and not by the Ottawa river is 
not in anyway incompatible with his having made the short detour north to the 
Sault. Dr. Steck writes that there is no reason to suppose that Jolliet first proceeded 
north to the Sault. And yet Jolliet told Frontenac distinctly that he had been at the 
Sault! Of course, it is just possible that Frontenac misunderstood Jolliet; but this 
ought to be established by some serious evidence, not merely conjectured. (3) The 
Jesuit “Relation,” in its account of the prise de la possession at Sault Ste. Marie in 
1671, makes no mention of Nicolas Perrot, the interpreter at the ceremony, nor does 
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A hardly less important passage bearing on the problem 
occurs in a letter of Dablon’s, October 25, 1678, to Father 
Boucher in Rome, Assistant to the General for France 
(Rochemonteix, op. cit., 3: 21) : “I have got together as well as 
I could all the memoirs of the late Father Marquette on his 
discoveries. I have put them in order with all the rare things 
and curiosities of his journey and [the account] of the estab- 
lishment of the mission of the Illinois. I send Father Rag- 
eneau this little work (ouvrage), who will show it to your 
Reverence.” Marquette’s “découvertes,” whether the term be 
translated “discoveries” or “explorations,” were made on his 
first, not his second, journey. Moreover, Dablon distinguishes 
between Marquette’s “découvertes” and his establishment 
of the Illinois mission, which took place on the second jour- 
ney. Hence, the conclusion would seem to be inevitable that 
Dablon had in his possession a memoir or narrative by Mar- 


Perrot in his account mention the address delivered on this occasion by Father 
Allouez. “One is inclined to conclude from this mutual suppression of incidents 
that the Jesuits and Perrot, their former donné, were not on the best of terms” 
(p. 128). Other reasons no doubt could be conjectured to account for this mutual 
omission of incidents. As a matter of fact Perrot many years after presented a mon- 
strance to the Jesuit mission at Green Bay and with the Father’s permission stored 
his goods at the mission house. The monstrance, now in the State Historical 
Library at Madison, is the most precious relic extant from the French regime in 
Wisconsin. (4) Dr. Steck writes that the failure of the Récit to mention Marquette 
as having said Mass on the journey as also to refer to the letter written by the 
missionary from the mouth of the Ohio are circumstances helping to throw doubt on 
the Marquette authorship of this document (p. 296). However, these two facts are 
not of such a nature that they must necessarily have been recorded. Every student 
of the subject knows the jealous precautions with which historical science surrounds 
the use of the argument from silence. It is “limited to a few clearly defined cases 
... The fact must have been of such a kind that it could not fail to be observed 
and recorded.” (Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History, 
pp. 255-256.) As a supplementary instance of Dr. Steck’s misreading of documents, 
see page 291, n. 98: “From the explorer’s report the governor [Frontenac] concluded 
that a vessel built on Lake Erie could reach the Gulf of Mexico in ten days.” The 
reader will search in vain for any such statement in the document in Margry (1: 258) 
to which Dr. Steck refers. What Frontenac says is: “He [Jolliet] has been within ten 


days of the Gulf of Mexico... .” 
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quette of the journey of 1673, and refers to it in the above- 
cited letter. Yet Dr. Steck, though he quotes the above-cited 
passage from Dablon’s letter, writes (p. 288) : “Far more sig- 
nificant . . . is the fact that neither Dablon nor Jolliet ever 
spoke of a narrative [of the 1673 expedition] as having been 
written by Marquette.” Further, Dablon’s letters of October 
25, 1674, to the Father General, one in Latin and the other in 
French refer, both of them, to a narrative of the expedition 
as being in Marquette’s possession, without saying, however, 
in so many words, that it was Marquette’s own.- Thus: 


The narrative of the journey was full of things of interest and of no little 
importance. But the one who was bringing it along, when his bark canoe 
was wrecked near Montreal, lost whatever papers he had. I expect another 
copy of the same narrative next year from Father Marquette who remained 
with the Ottawa, so as to be in readiness to undertake the mission among the 


Illinois. 


Again: “I expect another copy [of the Récit of the jour- 
ney] next year from Father Marquette who kept a copy of 
it.” Any careful reading of the context of the two passages 
makes it quite likely that Dablon refers to Marquette’s narra- 
tive and to none other. In any case, it is a perfectly gratuitous 
assumption to suppose that the narrative to which Dablon 
refers as lost in an accident to Jolliet, and of which a copy 
remains in Marquette’s hands, was the journal of Jolliet. The 
purport of the Latin letter is to show that the discovery of 
the Mississippi was a Jesuit enterprise achieved by Mar- 
quette: 


After the discovery of the Northern Sea [Hudson Bay] two years ago 
by Father Albanel, we held out hopes that we should discover the South 
Sea also. In June, 1673, when at length Father Marquette had discovered 
that celebrated river of which the Indians had related so many marvelous 
things and which is more than a hundred leagues distant from the Ottawa, 
where he wintered, he navigated the river in question as far as 33 degrees 
latitude and is certain he reached Florida and would have arrived at the 
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Gulf of Mexico if he had proceeded 30 or 40 leagues more. He preferred to 
return thence not to throw his companions into the hands of the Spaniards 
who he heard were not far off. All the region he traversed is extremely 
beautiful with its alternating prairies and forests and numbered more than 
fifty villages. ‘The tribes for the most part are kindly disposed and docile 
and they listened courteously to him when he discoursed to them on Christian 
Faith. The narrative of the journey, etc. (as above). 


It is improbable, to say the least, that Dablon in thus re- 
porting to the General what he felt was a great achievement 
of the Order should at the same time have no Jesuit detailed 
record of it, either actually on hand or in prospect, to send 
him, but should be forced to depend on a record made by 
one outside the Order. Surely if such a contingency had 
arisen, Dablon would have so notified his Superior and not 
leave him under the impression, as the contents of his letter 
must almost necessarily have done, that the narrative of which 
Marquette had kept a copy was the latter’s own composition. 
Anyone familiar with the Jesuit “Relations” knows that 
Fathers who headed a missionary or other venture were ex- 
pected as a matter of course to draw up either personally or, 
if hindered from so doing, through a confrére, an account 
of the affair in which they were engaged. That Marquette 
did so in the case of the journey of 1673 may well be presumed 
until the contrary is proved, which is not done by pointing 
out Dablon’s lack of explicitness in referring to “the narra- 
tive.” Finally, if Jolliet were the author of the document in 
question, it is strangely perplexing that Dablon should with- 
hold his name and speak of him merely as “the one who car- 
ried the narrative.” The only reasonable interpretation of 
Dablon’s words is that the two copies of a narrative, one lost 
and one left with Marquette, were actually Marquette’s, and 
that though the narrative of Jolliet’s was also lost, Dablon is 
not referring to it one way or the other. 

Criticism of this section of Dr. Steck’s argument might be 
pushed further did space permit. Enough, however, must 
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have been brought to the reader’s notice to indicate how the 
author’s eagerness to press every point in favor of his thesis 
carries him time and again beyond the limits set by sound 
historical criticism. Lurking behind every historian with a 
theory is the shadow of distortion of the facts to fit them neatly 
into the theory. “What historians distrust,” says Allan John- 
son, “is really not hypotheses that invite investigation, fluid 
hypotheses if one may use the term—but fixed theories that 
control investigation. The literature of history is strewn with 
examples of such ruling theories.” So it is that Dr. Steck, 
in his zeal to disprove the Marquette authorship of the Récit 
to “a demonstration,” has been led to adopt interpretations 
for which other students going over the same ground will find 
no warrant in the evidence. At the same time it raust be al- 
lowed that a certain air of mystery attended the circum- 
stances under which the Récit first saw publication; nor will 
the writer contend that the document in its present form is 
unquestionably Marquette’s; but that is poles asunder from 
the contrary proposition that the non-Marquette authorship 
of the document in question has been established with cer- 
tainty. As a matter of fact, as students of the “Relations” 
well know, these reports were frequently edited by Superiors 
for publication, a process that involved not merely omissions 
or additions but also, so it would appear, actual alterations 
of the text. It is not at all unlikely that Marquette’s narra- 
tive of the 1673 expedition was thus dealt with by Father 
Dablon, and in this sense one may maintain with some show 
of probability that the Récit in its present form is not the 
missionary’s composition. However this may be, there re- 
mains enough evidence pointing to Marquette’s authorship 
of the substance at least of the narrative to warrant the pre- 
vailing usage of crediting it to his name. Certainly, after the 
repeated lapses from sound criticism which we have noted 
in Dr. Steck’s analysis and interpretation of his material, one 
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is by no means ready to agree with him that he has disproved 
the Marquette authorship of the Récit to a “demonstration.” 
Not a single one of the several items of supposed evidence, 
internal or external, alleged by him in support of his con- 
tention, is conclusive or even of any degree of solid prob. 
ability. It is impossible, then, that the sum of the items should 
result in a “demonstration,” as Dr. Steck would have his 


readers believe. 
Vi 


With regard to the theory developed by Dr. Steck that the 
substance of the Récit is really Jolliet’s journal eked out with 
the help of Marquette’s notes and other Jesuit sources, the 
whole being edited by Father Dablon for Jesuit propaganda 
purposes, we can only say that it taxes. credulity altogether 
beyond the limit. One may admire the ingenuity with which 
Dr. Steck builds up his house of cards; but one also sees how 
perilously frail a structure it is. Obviously, the whole fabric 
is wrought of the merest assumptions, dozens of them. On 
pp. 306-309 the writer has counted at least twenty distinct as- 
sumptions, “one sure if another fails.” Attempt is made to 
forge an elaborate chain of reasoning, which, however, is not 
stronger than its weakest link. How weak the links can be, 
may be judged from this single complex specimen which 
alone we have space to exhibit to the reader. Father Dablon 
is assumed to have borrowed his friend Jolliet’s journal, to 
have used it for purposes contrary to the wishes and inten- 
tions of its author, and then, that the latter might no longer 
derive any advantage from the document, deliberately to have 
destroyed it, whereupon Jolliet, justly indignant at the in- 
credible deed, conceived a life-long resentment against the 
Jesuits and became permanently estranged from them.” The 


'4]t is to be noted that Dr. Steck does not advance his theory as to the authorship 
of the Récit as a mere hypothesis, but claims for it “great probability.” The con- 
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hypothesis framed by Dr. Steck to account for the author- 
ship of the Récit rests, therefore, for one of its main supports, 
on the wholly gratuitous imputation of duplicity to a priest 
whose name stands high in the inspiring story of Catholicism 
in New France and the known facts of whose career offer not 
the slightest ground for the suspicion that he could lend to 
himself to so unspeakable a meanness. A theory that goes to 
this length to bolster itself up carries on the face of it its 
own refutation. One of the first laws of historical hypothesis 
is that it must not be in conflict with known facts, a law which 
the theory in hand plainly contravenes when it makes a sup- 
position altogether incompatible with Dablon’s honor and 
good name as they appear in the records. The conjecture, in 
fine, is so preposterous that even Dr. Steck himself when 
taken off his guard instinctively rejects it, for he says of a 
certain supposition (p. 305) that “it will scarcely be ad- 
vanced as reasonable,” seeing that it “would reflect unfavor- 
ably on both Dablon and Marquette’’! Finally, expert scholar- 
ship will no doubt sustain the published verdict of Dr. Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, probably the outstanding non-Catholic 
authority on Marquettiana: “[Dr. Steck’s theory] is one 
which to our mind involves too many assumptions to receive 
credence.”” 

The writer is sanguine enough to hope that the strictures 
on Dr. Steck’s book which he has permitted himself to make 
will not be interpreted as implying anything else than a de- 
sire to ascertain and present what he conceives to be the actual 





cluding sentence of Dr. Steck’s book may well be quoted: “Great probability must be 
allowed the opinion that in its present form it is in substance Jolliet’s Journal recast 
and amplified by Dablon with the aid of other sources which he had at his dis- 
posal” (p. 310). Apparently the author conceives of his evidence as cumulative 
in character so that it may not be exactly fair to challenge individual items as 
being inadequate or inconclusive. However, the weakness of the whole process 
lies in the fact that so many of the individual items when scrutinized are found to 
be of no evidential value at all. 
554 merican Historical Review, April, 1928, p. 698 
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truth as to the points at issue. Surely one would be singularly 
lacking in a sense of humor who would attempt to debate 
these rather academic issues on other than scientific and ob- 
jective grounds. Finally, as a parting word on the book under 
review, it would be ungenerous not to commend, as we have 
already done, its positive merits and they are many. We espe- 
cially note the wealth of documentation and the informing 
bibliographical surveys of the literature of the topics under 
discussion. 








Are Explanted Tissues Living? 
R. J. McWILLIAMsS, M.A. 


from the human organism and kept alive in cultures. 
While parasites, these organisms depend on the host for 
life, yet suitable media outside the host secure their survival 
and perpetuation. Such cultivation has its delicacies and its 
difficulties. As anyone familiar with that work knows, often 
slight mechanical or chemical disturbances can ruin an entire 
culture. This is no less true of protozoan cultures. It is true 
of the human body itself: an embolism may produce death in 
an instant; a fluctuation of several degrees in the body tem- 
perature can prove fatal. Examples of this sort lead us to 
expect that with the far greater delicacy and difficulty re- 
quired in cultivating explanted tissues, similar fatalities re- 
sult; this however is no argument in se against the vitality of 
explanted cells and it should be recalled that with improved 
technique the number of such fatalities has been vastly reduced. 
In a short paper of this sort one cannot delay on diverse 
objections, yet in passing it may be said that a prejudice seems 
to exist against belief in the vitality of explanted cells, because 
they are separated from the parent organism and cultivated in 
an artificial medium. And still everyone has seen an earth- 
worm cut up and the separated parts subsequently survive 
and regenerated. Moreover, all living beings have capacities, 
though limited, of survival and life in media other than the 
normal, whether it be a plant exhumed from sea-level soil and 
reared on a mountain slope, a frog hibernating one month in 
the mud and the next leaping into a pond, or a human being 
now delving fathoms beneath the earth’s surface and now 
dwelling in rarified air above the clouds. 


S « CE the time of Pasteur, bacteria have been isolated 











EXPLANTED TISSUES 


I. 


The term “explanted” was first applied by Roux’ to cells 
and tissues removed from a living individual and transferred 
to diverse media (lymph, serum, plasma, etc.). Such cells are 
said to be cultivated im vitro. “Almost the whole of our 
knowledge of muscle-nerve physiology and much of that of 
the action of the heart is based on experiments with surviving 
organs, and insurgery . . . the power of survival of tissues 
and organs . . . has long formed the basis of practical pro- 
cedures” (Harrison).* 

The facts in connection with such cultivation are so numer- 
ous and interesting that the scope of this paper might profit- 
ably have been limited to them. We shall have to be content, 
however, with indicating briefly some of the more striking 
data. 

J. Loeb “was able to show generally that in many abnormal 
solutions in which the unfertilized egg lives longer than the 
fertilized egg, the life of the latter may be considerably pro- 
longed by lack of oxygen or by the suppression of oxidations.’”” 
Unfertilized eggs could, by the addition of KCN (potassium 
cyanide) to sea water up to a certain concentration, have their 
life prolonged three times, so that even at the end of this 
period they could still be fertilized and develop into swim- 
ming larvae.‘ Normally the continuance of life and the de- 
velopment of eggs of sea urchins, starfish and frogs is de- 
pendent on fertilization, yet Loeb, Delage and others so 
altered the media and cultivated these germ cells that though 
unfertilized, they segmented and developed through various 
stages—a few even attaining to adult life.° 


1Ecclesiastical Review, August, 1923, p. 168 ff, A. O’Malley, M.D. 
*Scientific Monthly, April, 1921, The Biology of Death, by J. R. Pearl. 
’Artificial Parthenogenesis, p. 88—J. Loeb. 

*Scientific Monthly, April, 1921—loc. cit. 

5Ibid., and Artificial Parthenogenesis passim—J. Loeb. 
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As early as 1897 Leo Loeb successfully cultivated somatic 
cells outside the body and both he and Carrel had great suc- 
cess with cancer cells.° Harrison and Burrows removed pieces 
of embryonic nerve cord which in lympth and in plasma de- 
veloped new cells and fibers.’ Carrel, Ebeling and Fischer 
explanted and kept growing in vitro almost all the embryonic 
and adult tissues of the dog, cat, rat, guinea pig and man. 
Cells and tissues of the kidney, spleen, thyroid, intestine and 
heart; epithelial, nervous, vascular, connective, contractile and 
bone tissues—all these are in the list of successfully cultivated 
explanted tissues.* Herm and others have kept cardiac muscle 
cells in vitro, not only in a state of mitotic reproduction and 
rhythmic contraction, but by bringing separated cardiac cells 
together obtained synchronous rhythmic contraction of those 
in contact.’ Finally, H. V. Wilson has shown that in coelent- 
erates and sponges complete new individuals may develop 
in vitro from isolated somatic cells taken from adult animals.” 

While this brief review of the facts gives but a very in- 
adequate notion of the vast amount of work done in explanta- 
tion it will suffice as a basis for what is to follow. 





II. 


We have learned to distinguish the living from non-living 
by certain criteria. The list of the non-living is not always 
invariable with diverse writers, yet all are agreed on the fol- 





®Ibid. and Artificial Parthenogenesis, p. 1, note. 

"Ibid. 

8Ibid.; Tissue Culture and Cell Physiology, Carrel, Physical Review, Jan., 1924; 
Journal of Exper. Medicine, Oct. 1, 1921, Multiplication of Fibroblasts in Vitro,— 
Carrel and Ebeling; Oct. 1, 1922, A Pure Strain of Cartilage Cells in Vitro,—Fischer; 
June 1, 1922, A Ten Year Old Strain of Fibroblasts—Ebeling; Nov. 1, 1923, 
Measurement of the Inherent Growth Energies of Tissues,—Carrel and Ebeling; 
Oct. 1, 1922, Pure Cultures of Large Mononuclear Leucocytes,—Carrel and Ebeling; 
Oct. 1, 1922, Cultures of Organized Tissues,—Fischer. 
*%Journal of Museum of Natural History—Herm. 
Scientific Monthly—loc. cit. 
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lowing: growth through digestion, assimilation, and synthesis 
of protoplasm; excretion of harmful and useless materials; 
regeneration, automatic motion or immanency of action, main- 
tenance of specific morphological and physiological character 
despite external and internal chemico-physical changes and 
stimuli; metabolism, respiration and reproduction by mitotic 
division. These criteria suffice to specify the living from the 
non-living and they are all present—not apparently but actu- 
ally—in explanted cells cultivated in vitro. In confirmation 
I shall cite briefly data from research work done at the 
Rockefeller Institute and elsewhere. 

In regard to growth the work of Wilson on Porifera and 
coelenterates has already been mentioned, so I need merely 
recall it. In addition, while many explanted tissues cultivated 
in serum and plasma go through cell division without any 
appreciable increase in mass, nevertheless when embryonic 
juices are added to the medium not only is the rate of mitotic 
division greatly increased, but the mass of tissue can be aug- 
mented indefinitely." Carrel and Ebeling have shown that 
whereas in serum and plasma the cells derive their nutriment 
from their own storage but in time cease activity, nevertheless 
in embryonic juices they derive proteins and other nutrients 
from the medium and synthetize protoplasm; so that, to quote 
these authorities, “life in vitro becomes permanent.” In such a 
culture from one small fragment of embryonic heart (chick’s) 
over 30,000 cultures were derived in nine years. The original 
fragment is now thirteen years old, is as active as in its first 
year and has thus far outlasted the average life of the species 
from which it came.” In another experiment with thyroid 
cells Ebeling observed repeatedly the digestion and assimila- 


UPhysiological Reviews—loc. cit.; Jour. of Exp. Med., Oct. 1, 1922—Multiplication 


of Fibroblasts in Vitro—Carrel and Ebeling, (p. 337). 
Comptes Rendus des Séances de la Société de Biologie, Feb. 16. 1924, Tome xc 
p. 410—Carrel and Ebeling; Journal of Exp. Med., June 1, 1922—A Ten Year Old 


Strain of Fibroblasts,—Ebeling. 
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tion of fibrin from the surface of the medium. These thyroid 
cells actually form glands and acini and secrete a colloidal 
substance that shows the same characteristic stain reactions as 
that secreted by thyroid glands in vivo, and moreover, both 
secretions act specifically in the same way in stimulating the 
proliferation, in vivo and in vitro, of connective tissue.” 
Finally Fischer cultivated fragments of chick embryo intestine 
that absorbed nutriment, developed epithelium and villi, and 
contracted peristaltically for over a month. I may conclude 
this section by stating that the growth of these explanted tissues 
is so truly living that it is possible to measure to a nicety the 
distinctive phenomenon of inherent growth energy.“ 


INT. 


From what has been said of increase in mass and number of 
cells, of the formation and secretions of glands, and villi, it 
is clear that we have here also immanence of action and the 
necessary respiration and metabolism’ for the energies in- 
volved and the protoplasm synthetized. Secretions are in part 
excretions, and the riddance of CO, (carbon dioxide) in 
respiration is also excretory. Over and above these facts, it 
is evident that excretion and anabolism go on tn vitro, for the 
medium soon becomes clogged with toxic waste products and 
death ensues unless a fresh medium is supplied.” Finally, 
since 1917, Burrows and Neumaier have conducted numerous 
experiments in the study of the metabolism of explanted cells. 

It will suffice to mention in passing that certain explanted 
cells can develop immunity to foreign proteins and antigens, 





13Comptes Rendus—May 24, 1924—p. 1383, tome xc—Ebeling. 

MJour. of Exp. Med., Oct. 1, 1922—A Pure Strain of Cartilage Cells in Vitro— 
Fischer. 

15Jour. of Exp. Med., 1917, xxv, 93—Burrows and Neymann. 

Jour. of Exp. Med., June 1, 1922—loc. cit.; Comptes Rendus—Feb. 16, 1924—loc. 


cit.; Phys. Rev., p. 4—loc. cit. 
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are capable of local motion and respond variously to X-rays, 
radium, acids and other stimuli.” 

In regard to regeneration one should bear in mind that 
much of Carrel’s work had the very definite and practical aim 
of discovering through cultures in vitro, the mechanism in 
vivo of cicatrization and regeneration of injured tissue.” 
Hence what was done in vitro was controlled, so to speak by 
exactly parallel tests in vivo. There is no doubt that in one 
process at least tissues 1m vitro can and do repair injuries in 
essentially the same way as is done in vivo. Carrel brought 
about the regeneration in vitro of fibro-blasts, already under- 
going degeneration, through the agency of lymphocytes.” 
Ebeling dissected out the thyroid epithelium of a chick 
embryo aged nineteen days, dissociated these cells into frag- 
ments no larger than % mm. in diameter and cultivated 
them in vitro, where they continued to proliferate for many 
months, formed glands and produced characteristic secre- 
tions.” Lastly in connection with regenerative powers we may 
again allude to the experiments of Wilson in which complete 
new individuals were developed from a few explanted cells. 

Cells explanted and properly cultivated do not de-differen- 
tiate. Carrel and Ebeling have shown that not only in pure 
but also in mixed cultures explanted cells maintain their in- 
dividual morphological and physiological characteristics— 
e.g. epithelium from the iris secretes pigment, connective tis- 
sue cells surround epithelial structures and leucocytes secrete 
trephones, produce cytolysius and perform amoeboid move- 
ments.” In fine the literature of all recent work repeats time 
and again the maintenance, amid external and internal 


Phys. Rev., p. 13-16—loc. cit. 
’Leukocytic Trephones—Carrel—Jour. Amer. Med. Ass’n. Jan. 26, 1924. 


19Phys. Rev.—loc. cit. 
Comptes Rendus—May 24, 1924—Ebeling. 
14mer. Jour. of Physiology—p. 279-82—July, 1, 1924—M. McCutcheon. 
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changes, of characteristic form and function.” If it be ob- 
jected that in the case of some mono-nuclear leucocytes dif- 
ferentiation of form occurs in vitro, the answer is that this 
happens in vivo both in normal and pathological cases, that 
many leucocytes in vitro do not change form and finally that 
those which do reach a definite final and characteristic stage, 
never tend to form tissues and in most cases maintain their 
leucocytic functions.” 

Lastly there is the fact mentioned already that explanted 
cells multiply by mitotic division—a distinctively vital form 
of reproduction. All modern workers state this and indeed 
abundant microphotographs have been taken showing in these 
explanted cells the various mitotic figures.” 

Since, therefore, in all essentials explanted cells reproduce 
not apparently but actually those phenomena used as criteria 
to distinguish the living from the non-living, it is correct to 
conclude they are alive. In answer to a query sent to Dr. 
Carrel’s co-worker, Dr. Ebeling, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
as to whether among authorities there is any difference of 
opinion on the actual life of cells in vitro, he replied on July 
9, 1924: “All living authorities who have been studying the 
cultivation of tissues hold that the cells are actually living.” 


22Phys. Rev., loc. cit—Comptes Rendus, p. 563, Mar. 1, 1924—Ebeling. 

Jour. of Exp. Med., Sept. 1, 1922—Mixed Cultures of Pure Strains of Fibroblasts 
and Epithelial Cells—Ebeling and Fischer. 

*8Jour. of Exp. Med., Oct. 1, 1922—Pure Cultures of Large Mononuclear Leuco- 
cytes—Carrel and Ebeling. 

24§c¢. Monthly, p. 329—April, 1921—loc. cit; Jour. of Exp. Med., June 1, 1922—A 
Ten Year Old Strain of Fibroblasts—Ebeling; Jour. of Exp. Med., Oct. 1, 1922—Pure 
Cultures of Large Mononuclear Leucocytes—Carrel and Ebeling. 








Religion in the University 
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should make to the religious development of youth is 

the culture of the virtue of faith. Not that the grow- 
ing intellect should be in no wise appealed to in the religious 
instructions there given, but that a system of primary and 
intermediate education, founded on sound psychology, will 
recognize that rationalization leading to final personal con- 
clusions upon religious truths are exercises beyond and above 
the maturing capacities of preadolescent and adolescent 
minds. The emphasis there will be rather upon example than 
upon precept; upon habit-forming practices rather than upon 
dialectic exercises. To put it another way, the university 
should not expect to have promoted to its classes trained apol- 
ogists, but should be content if the grade and high schools 
send up to it young men and women strongly habited in the 
virtue of faith. Then, the function of the university will be 
first to preserve that virtue and second to bring reason to its 
support. 

This first function, namely, to preserve faith as a virtue, 
because it is a function shared with lower schools, is not to 
be minimized nor, worse, lost sight of in the university’s 
preoccupation with its own singular function, namely, to 
bring reason to the support of faith. For faith is a virtue 
and like every other virtue is never above the danger of 
loss; and as there are occasions of sin to be avoided, there 
are likewise occasions of virtue to be sought, lest the exer- 
cise of the virtue be nil. Hence, the university ought first to 
maintain an atmosphere congenial to faith and to make a 
part of its life those habitual practices proper to the virtue. 


T HE contribution which the grade and the high school 
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I 


Now, while this function of the university is a continuation 
of the function of the lower schools, it should not be a mere 
repetition but a real advance and a real contribution to the 
other proper function. In grade and high schools, the at- 
tendance at daily Mass, and the regular reception of the 
Sacraments have become practices familiar and perhaps dear 
by use and repetition. But now in the university the mind of 
the youth is matured, the instinct for beauty is beginning to 
stir and the university should neither neglect nor hesitate to 
add the charm of Catholic practices to the appeal of habit. 
Here in the university, the services of religion should be con- 
ducted with every deference to the beauty of holiness and the 
elegance of sanctity. The chapel should be gracious in situ- 
ation, in architecture and in decoration; the music should be 
authentic; the singing of the celebrant and the choir or stu- 
dent body should be a true interpretation of the great tradi- 
tional chanting of the Church; the preaching should be 
eloquent. In a word, here if anywhere, the full appeal of 
the Church’s ritual should be released as a flood of beauty to 
inundate the mind of the student. 

Often our Catholic colleges and universities are criticized 
for that they are concerned with dogmatic instruction and the 
sense appeal of ritualism to the neglect of free intellectual 
inquiry. Too often something almost the reverse is true; so 
great is the concern with exact, clnse and dialectic application 
of the intellect to the truths of life, that all esthetic appeal is 
neglected; indeed, it would sometimes seem that the beauties 
of the Church are designedly obscured or distorted. ‘True, 
our Catholic universities have suffered from a financial 
anemia so that the body of the university must be fashioned 
after utility and the heart of it long for beauty only in a 
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future dream. I know this and yield to none in admiration 
of the graces of manners and the beauties of intellect and 
emotion growing in mean surroundings in our universities. 
But I write here of the ideal and say that the university 
should be a place of as great beauty as possible, and I recall 
the surpassing beauty of the Church which is possible to 
Catholic universities. The student coming to the university 
should find there the familiar routine practices invested with 
a new charm, the charm of their uncovered and uncurtailed 
beauties. He has been taught to cherish and revere the 
Faith as he has been taught to revere purity; he should now 
be permitted to come to love the Faith for itself, for its beauty 
and its personal solace. He will be like a boy who has ac- 
cepted and revered his mother, coming to that age when he 
looks upon her for the first time with the eyes of a man and 
discovers her lovely and charming in her own right and 
straightway falls in a new way in love with her. There is 
a chapter in Marius the Epicurean wherein Marius comes 
for the first time upon a celebration of Mass in the house of 
St. Cecilia, and Pater concludes the chapter with these 


sentences: 


As for Marius himself—the natural soul of worship in him had at last 
been satisfied as never before. He felt, as he left this place, that he must 
hereafter experience often a longing memory, a kind of thirst, for all this over 
again. And it seemed moreover to define what he must require of the powers 
whatsoever they might be, that had brought him into the world at all, to 


make him not unhappy in it. 


Will our Catholic Marius require less of the Catholic 
university to which he has been urgently invited to come? 

Further, in such an atmosphere, it will be easy to present 
to the young mind the reasons for faith because he will be 
eager to justify intellectually that which he is beginning to 
love; “what might seem harsh as dogma will justify itself 
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as worship according to the sound rule ‘lex orandi, lex 


credendi’,’” 


II 


But granted all this, it remains the chief function of the 
university to give to the student the true philosophy of life; 
that is the knowledge of things in their last causes and out of 
that knowledge a reasoned and loved way of living. That is 
the function of the university, but it is a two-edged sword: it 
will either cut clean away every lurking doubt and leave the 
faith of the student clean and unencumbered for the world’s 
encounter, or it will cripple the faith, leaving it limping 
and ineffectual like a man hacked at the knees. Especially 
in this generation of swift scientific progress, of urgent and 
impatient research, of the feverish quest for the answers to 
all questions in things which can be weighed, measured and 
tried by the senses, unless the university is prepared to give 
the student the true philosophy of life, it were better it turned 
him back at its door. The prime duty, then, of the university 
toward the religious imperative of the student is that it give 
him a philosophy of life squaring with the Faith and sup- 
porting the Faith and by the Faith supported; reconciling 
science with religion, and liberal culture with science and 
religion; that whether he pursue there liberal studies or oné 
of the several arts or sciences, he may follow one or the 
other with no detriment to the virtue of faith but rather with 
faith inspiring all his works, strengthening them and by them 
strengthened. 

Indeed, any approach to the idea of a university must be 
philosophical. For whether you hold education to be a phase 
of life or a preparation for life, it is your conviction about the 
nature of life which will not only condition but essentially 


1Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean, Ch. XXII, p. 261. 
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form your system of education. If you would determine the 
end of an ideal education, then you must first determine the 
end of life. For that is the ultimate question and from its last 
answer must begin the pursuit of all knowledge. 

True, the number of those who deny altogether the validity 
of philosophy is on the increase. Not merely has the wide 
and thin spread of scientific conclusions and hypotheses de- 
veloped a popular willingness to be satisfied with explana- 
tions of phenomena short of their ultimate causes, but the 
very rapidity of the progress of scientific discoveries has de- 
veloped a certain eclectic impatience with philosophic insis- 
tence upon ultimate causes. The study of philosophy is more 
and more abandoned in certain seats of learning for scientific 
studies, and philosophers are regarded as mere speculators 
out of touch with reality. In the face of this attitude, it needs 
to be maintained that mere current unpopularity must not 
turn us from our insistence upon philosophy as the most real 
of all studies and the most scientific of all sciences, since it, 
beyond all the sciences, is unsatisfied with anything short of a 
final and complete answer to its inquiries. Common sense 
convinces us that the prevailing philosophy does shape the 
prevailing education and that the true university, as the 
crowning institution of any system of education, can be 
founded on no other than the true philosophy. 

If we seek a philosophy to be the informing spirit of a 
university we are confronted by a numerous variety. I cannot 
here attend to them all: Materialism, Spiritualism, Subjectiv- 
ism, Positivism, Pantheism, Idealism, Determinism, Fatal- 
ism, Mechanism and all that scattering crowd of ’isms held 
by a host of ’ists. Nor is it necessary for my purpose that I 
do so. 

For, though it is hard to discover a common denominator 
in all these meanderings of the modern mind, yet if you look 
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long enough, as a contributor to THOUGHT did some time 
ago,” you will see it. It is the determination to find a common 
constitutive element, a singularity of primal substance, in 
everything that is part of the universe of being. Once you 
have got hold of that determination you can easily trace two 
main stems of it: the one which regards the primal substance 
as spiritual and therefore holds everything else, including 
what we used to call material, to be but emanations or deriva- 
tives of that primal substance; the other which regards the 
primal substance as material and everything else, including 
all those things which we used to call spiritual, to be but 
resultants of material forces and activities. You can, if you 
care to, trace those two branches of this root idea of the 
singularity of primal substance into a score of branches and 
a hundred leaves, but they are all leaves of one branch or the 
other and all of one root; and they all logically and inevitably 
lead to the utter denial of the certitude of the mind; of any 
such concept as that of a personal God creating the universe; 
or any concept of man as a compound of two substances, one 
spiritual and one material, and having an immortal destiny. 
The best thing they can say for God is that He is the universe 
evolving toward deity, and the best they can say for man is 
that he is an amoeba with acquirements. These two diver- 
gent principles, with their innumerable little offshoots, have 
two things in common: their reduction of everything to a 
single primal substance and their character of negation—they 
deny the traditional and they deny each other. Read them 
all; study them; listen to the voices of their prophets and if 
they lead you to any conclusion about the meaning of life, 
it will be that it is meaningless; that we and all our institu- 
tions are but pieces, pawns and castles in a crazy game of 


3A, F. Frumveller, S.J., THoucut, March, 1927, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 687; December, 
1928, Vol. III, No. 3, p. 424. 
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chess in which there are no rules, played between a mad cos- 
mic chemist and the ghost of a wild poet. 

Over against this philosophy, there stands alone the defined, 
exact, unified, traditional and corporate mind of our Western 
civilization—the philosophy of Neo-Scholasticism. ‘“You 
pay your money and you take your choice.” If you will not 
have Neo-Scholasticism you have but a Hobson’s choice 
between Materialism and Transcendentalism, two diverging 
branches of Monism. 


ITI 


I am not, for the moment, concerned to argue the validity 
of these contrasted dominant philosophies. I am concerned 
merely with their statement. The point pertinent here is, 
that obviously as you accept one or other of these philosophies 
so you will develop one or other widely different systems of 


education; obviously the purpose of one system will be poles 
apart from that of the others; obviously the content of the 
curriculum and the method of instruction will be different. 
Nor would I do the one system or the other less than justice. 
I should rather take the highest development of each and so 
a university; and I should rather take the best of each and so 
a great university. 

Hence I will not here cite that university which is grossly 
and sneeringly atheistic; which scoffs at tradition and author- 
ity without examining the claims of either; which holds life 
a mere series of experiences; which, if it is informed by any 
philosophy, it is that of pleasure-pain, holding that what is 
pleasant is to be pursued and what is painful avoided; which 
has no vision beyond the grave; which has no inspiration to 
give beyond the prizes of the world and which against all 
common sense and all open-mindedness refuses to respect 
such inspiration and such vision as her students may possess; 
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that university which rounds off its highest effort character- 
istically with a question: “When will man be willing to let 
materialistic science alone explain the universe and convince 
him of its ruthlessness?’ Nor will I follow the concealed 
premise in that question to the conclusion that a ruthless 
universe is to be countered with ruthlessness, and that science 
should be used ruthlessly by man in that encounter; that in 
place of the excluded courses in philosophy and ethics should 
be taught materialistic experimental psychology; that that 
university’s schools of law and medicine and engineering and 
commerce should be abandoned for schools of burglary, arson, 
forestalling and larceny. For if man js but an amoeba with 
acquirements, why should we teach law to safeguard the 
rights of the people, why medicine to alleviate human pain, 
why engineering and commerce to multiply comforts in a 
ruthless universe? If life is but a series of mechanistically 
conditioned experiences, if there are no such realities as gen- 
eral faculties of the mind but only specific and particular acts, 
then one set of experiences is not to be preferred before 
another; then Loeb and Leopold were right and society is 
mocked in their incarceration, which is no punishment but 
merely another set of experiences. 

No, I would rather challenge that other system of educa- 
tion which is informed by that other and idealistic branch 
of the opposing monistic philosophy and take another univer- 
sity likewise reputed great. That university which decently, 
if wrongly, proposes purely humane education as sufficient; 
whose end is the development of gentlemen, urbane, tolerant, 
suave, acquainted with literature, art, esthetics and science 
enough merely to gain a respectable livelihood; which would 
lead men to respect the judgments of others, their opinions, 
even their whims; which would direct them to a kind of 





SQuestien asked on the jacket of Sigmund Freud’s, The Future of an Illusion. 
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polite goodness avoiding at least vulgar misconduct; that 
higher and nobler university which so great a mind as New- 
man would have founded according to his original idea of a 
university, which would have excluded all learning except 
that truly liberal, which would have philosophy as the crown 
of knowledge, paying a kind of distant deference to religion 
and avoiding contact with the useful sciences. 

Whatever may be the final answer to such idea of the office 
of a university, it is sufficient here to say that the idea fails in 
the other extreme to that of the “ruthless” school. It cannot 
be accepted as universal until the world is already peopled 
with gentlemen. It begs the question. The world is not ruth- 
iess, indeed, but neither is it free of ruthlessness. The world 
has never been free of vulgar, vicious, and sinister men; and 
these men, when few, have been sometimes so in command of 
power that they have been able to raise issues in society which 
so mild an education could not fashion men to meet; or, again, 
have been so numerous that, overcoming existing authority, 
by a wild and general upheaval, have likewise created issues 
which so mild an education could not fashion men to meet. 
If education must train men for life, then it must be prepared 
to teach men not merely to take their places in an orderly, 
urbane society, but to meet falsity, to enlighten ignorance, to 
dissolve vulgarity, to combat injustice; not merely to be gen- 
tlemen, but men. The true university must avoid both these 
extremes of ruthlessness and dilettantism. It must reckon 
both with the facts of life here and the reality of life here- 
after. 

The point is that, as the best product of these two branches 
of the opposing philosophy, you will have the purely scientific 
school or the purely liberal college. You cannot have them 
both united in a university. You cannot have them both be- 
cause monistic philosophy affords you no motive for nor 
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means of combining into a united whole philosophy and 
science. They are divergent branches and the end of one is 
crass Materialism, of the other pure Subjectivism and if they 
are at war with Neo-Scholasticism they are the more at war 
with each other. This is the plain explanation of the irrecon- 
cilable conflicts between modern science and philosophy. 
These conflicts are all outside of Neo-Scholasticism; they are 
all in the other camp. 


IV 


But if I now direct your attention to another university in- 
formed by that other philosophy which is Neo-Scholasticism, 
you will see a school where “the aesthetic charm of the 
Church, her evocative power over all that is eloquent and ex- 
pressive in the better mind of man, her outward comeliness, 
her dignifying convictions about human nature, her generous 
hopes for man, her common sense, her sympathy with all - 
creatures, her appreciation of beauty and daylight’ will 
enamor the student and lend to learning a halo and a crown. 
But will that same philosophy hinder or help that university 
to the fulfilment of its secular and liberal and cultural pur- 
poses? It cannot hinder it; more, it will help it as no other 
philosophy can. For there, alone, in that university informed 
by that philosophy you will see religion and science recon- 
ciled, united and combined for culture. “They are two but 
the heart is one.” 

For Neo-Scholasticism is that recovered and refined sys- 
tem of doctrine common to the leading teachers of western 
Europe which was called Scholasticism. That philosophy 
was a distil of the truth from the collected wisdom of all our 
Western race. I know it has been scoffed at as mere subtlety; 
that it has been called by some the slave of authority, by 


*Marius the Epicurean, Ch. XXII, p. 261. 
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others the first revolt of the modern spirit against authority; 
by some the enemy of science, by others the prostitute of 
science; I know its reported death blow at the hands of 
science. But I know likewise that report was false. I know 
its history and I know it lives today. I discern in all the 
gropings and ramifications of recorded human thought one 
clear current springing from the natural craving for and 
capacity of the mind of man for knowledge, channeled by 
Aristotle, fed by Augustine, reaching its flood tide in the 
genius of Thomas in the thirteenth century, almost dissipated 
in the shadows of pedantry in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, emerging again in a new channel cut by the great 
teaching Orders, again almost swallowed up when the dykes 
went down in the early nineteenth century and let the new 
scientific learning in, but again restored, boundaried and 
directed by Leo XIII. I see it a system that has met oppo- 


sition often, defeat sometimes, but winning a final triumph 
because it is in touch with reality, consonant with the mind 
of man; fulfilling his nature; in accord with that common 
sense contrary to which neither argument nor authority nor 
suggestion can prevail. It is the lore of the world, it is the 
body of the truth which our Western race has thought and 
experienced, it is the philosophia perennis. 


V 


I propose three tests for the aptitude of a philosophy to be 
the informing spirit of a great university: (1) That the 
university satisfy in the fullest sense the inquiring mind of 
the individual; (2) That the university be the custodian of 
the whole body of knowledge; (3) That the university keep 
learning available to the people. 

It is not sufficient that education meet the test implied in 
that definition which makes it but a phase of life, an end in 
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itself, or that it preserve and promote learning, or that it keep 
learning popular. Education is, in one sense, indeed, a phase 
of life; is, indeed, an end in itself, but this is not its sole or 
its chief end. It must prepare men, moreover, for life com- 
pletely and rightly understood. 

What did it matter after all to Francois Villon that he was 
Master of Arts of the (University of Paris and one of the 
towering poets of the world, what comfort did he find in 
the thought that his name would live forever as the last great 
voice of a great age—that night as he went out of Paris with 
a price upon his head? See him going wearily with his staff 
and bundle, cloaked, his hood pulled over his eyes, under the 
arch of St. Jacques Gate; across the bridge over the moat, 
going heavily and slouching, his body wasted by the diseases 
of debauchery, his face marred by the knives of brawlers, 
sick and weary of body, clogged with melancholy. He trudges 
along the southern road once more and the gathering dark- 
ness receives him. We strain our eyes into the night but he 
has vanished utterly and no sound comes back—a scholar, a 
poet, a vagabond has passed.* Did he say that the first end 
of education had been achieved in him, when he laid himself 
down to die wherever and whenever at last death took him? 
Or did he echo that most tragic cry handed down to us by the 
great pagan: Video meliora proboque,; deteriora sequor? 

I, by no means, hold the system of education nor the great 
university, decadent though it was, chargeable with the tragic 
end of Villon, but I do insist that ultimately the end of edu- 
cation is referable to the individual. 

The aptitude of Neo-Scholasticism to form an education 
meeting that test of preparation for life in the fullest meaning 
of the term is demonstrable. It holds that man is created in 
the likeness of an infinite and perfect God; that each of us 


5D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Francois Villon, p. 220 
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is in his nature an image of infinite knowledge, infinite skill, 
infinite beauty and infinite goodness. From this it necessarily 
and apparently follows that man’s whole business in life is to 
bring his person, his whole nature, body, mind, and soul, to 
the highest perfection possible and to do what in him lies to 
further that end in others. The particular implication in 
this philosophy that is pertinent here is that with the right 
emphasis and in the right order it is our business in life to 
attend to the health of the body, and further, to its beauty 
and its grace; to attend to our productive and vocational 
capacities and further to the social duties and amenities; to 
attend to the cultivation of our intellectual faculties and fur- 
ther to the culture of our esthetic tastes; and finally and above 
all to attend to the nurture and strong growth of the will in 
order that the true and beautiful and good of body, mind and 
soul, having been once won to against the sensible cravings of 
our animal nature, and apprehended and understood despite 
the darkness of our intellect, may be steadfastly adhered to, 
and in them our enjoyment found here and our pledge of 
happiness hereafter. That is how to live; that is what is 
needful to know; that is what education should teach. 
Second, neo-scholastic philosophy is the one system of 
philosophy which has aptitude for the true modern univer- 
sity, for it alone reconciles religion with science upon the 
principle that God in His direct revelation cannot contra- 
dict Himself in His natural revelation; it alone links up the 
new discoveries of science and reduces them to ultimate prin- 
ciples; it alone reconciles physical science with metaphysical 
science—the sensible experiments of the physical sciences with 
the discoveries of experimental psychology; it alone provides 
a synthesizing and unifying principle without which all 
learning, all research, all experiment results in a scattering 
into particulars and specifics. “We declare that every wise 
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thought and every useful discovery, wherever it may come 
from should be gladly and gratefully welcomed.’”* Comment- 
ing on this Cardinal Mercier said:’ “Obsolete subtleties were 
not to be defended and full account was to be taken of the 
important discoveries that daily add to the increase of thought 
or extend the field of natural science and observation.” The 
great Cardinal then goes on to show’ that there can be no 
conflict because observation is at every step the starting point 
of neo-scholastic philosophy; because it advances by way of 
the proximate causes of particular sciences to the highest 
causes of philosophy; because it does not regard itself as a 
finished product or irreformable; because it progresses with- 
out revolution, and acquires without loss; because it is the 
growth of a living unity which continues constantly to be 
enriched by a variety of contributions made to it by all the 
branches of human knowledge. 


VI 


Finally, Neo-Scholasticism meets the last requirement for 
a true, great university, namely, that it keep knowledge 
popular. 

I have drawn your attention to Francois Villon, product 
of University of Paris. The point I am about to make can 
be introduced by a quotation regarding the University of 
Paris at that time:° 

Nevertheless, . . . the University which bred Villon still fulfilled its chiefest 
end. It was still the road along which the poorest ragged student of nc 
birth, having kept his terms by begging, might advance at last to honor in 


Church or State and from rubbing shoulders with crimps and toughs in under- 
ground dens, come to sitting equal with princes and rulers of the earth. This 





®Leo XIII, Aeterni Patris. 

TOrigins of Contemporary Psychology, p. 326. 
8Ibid., pp. 335-338. 

9Wyndham Lewis, Frangois Villon, p. 24. 
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advantage the Catholic Church has always held out to the poor along all the 
ages. 

That I conceive the chiefest end of the university: to pre- 
serve the cultural tradition of the race, to add to that tradition 
the tested new discoveries of science, to disseminate that truth 
among the people through its graduates—to keep the road of 
learning open to the people. 

Now, that scholastic philosophy is apt for this is also de- 
monstrable. First, remember that that University of Paris 
was a product of Scholasticism; second, remember that scho- 
lastic philosophy, taught indeed by the learned and carried 
to whatever lengths of subtle speculation by its masters, was 
at no time unpopular; on the contrary it had its roots far down 
deep in the minds of the people, its elements could be and 
were grasped by the untrained mind because it started from 
observation, it squared with reality, it was verified by ex- 
perience, it was common sense refined. There is lasting and 
conclusive real evidence of this popularity of Scholasticism 
in those great cathedrals heaved up to heaven by the hands 
of the people no less than of the culture and power of Scho- 
lasticism in that great perennially blooming flower of inspi- 
ration, the “Divine Comedy,” or that stupendous synthesis 
of all the wisdom of the world before, the “Summa” of St. 
Thomas. “Above all, an intense and living appetite for truth, 
2 perception of reality invigorated these generations. They 
saw what was before them, they called things by their names. 
Never was political or social formula less divorced from fact, 
never was the mass of our civilization better welded—.’” 


VII 


If for each man to perfect to the highest possible degree 
himself—body, mind and soul—is what is needful to know; 


1Hilaire Belloc, Europe and the Faith, p. 202. 
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if that is what education should teach, then that is the office 
of the true university: to discover and augment and preserve 
all knowledge furthering that end. If that is the office of the 
true university, then neo-scholastic philosophy is the most apt 
to inform the true university. And that great neo-scholistic 
university will gather in its faculty learned men in all the 
branches of knowledge, it will be abreast of and contribute 
to the discoveries of science, it will incorporate them into 
the living body of knowledge, it will keep open the road of 
learning to the people, drawing its students from the people 
and returning scholars to the people. There, for the Catholic 
student, the faith will be not merely a reasoned acceptance 
of dogma fortified by a defensive knowledge of apologetics, 
but in addition a loved and beautiful positive virtue, shedding 
luster upon every liberal study and every scientific pursuit, a 
possession as natural, as acceptable, as delightful as sunlight. 
Even the student without religion or with no predilection for 
philosophy will welcome the opportunity to pursue liberal 
and scientific studies in the clear air of such a university; he 
will the better pursue learning for its own sake or as a prepa- 
ration merely for a life limited by death, because in that uni- 
versity learning will be invested with a nobility and a dignity 
higher than he himself cares to accord it. 


WH 








History and Skepticism 


RONALD MILLAR, A.B. 


of ‘historical characters is to be obtained by looking 

at them through the allegedly unbiased spectacles of 
the skeptic, who, having no preconceived notions or purposes, 
is assumed to be capable of a realism impossible (by defini- 
tion) to the man who entertains dogma. This notion deserves 
examination because of its very plausibility. And there is at 
hand a sample of its effectiveness— 


I 


The rapid multiplication of the kind of historical books 
to which Mr. Strachey’s latest work* belongs gives the type 
tremendous importance, for they are flourishing in a soil of 
widespread popularity and exert a correspondingly broad 
and rapid influence on countless individuals beyond the direct 
reach of the scholar. These books differ from the older his- 
torical essay or biography in that their purpose is not so much 
to evaluate historical facts or characters as to develop modern 
psychological themes by means of dramatic examples out of 
the past. 

This gives them their ready appeal. They seem to put the 
reader into intimate contact, often on terms of easy familiar- 
ity, with personages formerly remote and vaguely inhuman. 
The author, laying no claims to independent historical author- 
ity, and under no constraint to render an exhaustive account 
of his subject, is free to select from the whole mass those facts 
which can be combined into a relatively simple narrative, and 


ee 


T HERE is a disposition to believe that a clearer view 


*Elizabeth and Essex, a Tragic History, by Lytton Strachey. 
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to achieve dramatic interest and persuasion by suitably dis- 
tributing emphasis among the facts he has chosen. 

It would be useless to question the validity of this method 
on academic grounds. Many intelligent yet uncritical readers 
doubtless accept such books as genuine history, building false- 
ly with the fragments they collect, and acquiring those illu- 
sions of simplicity so dear to the Father of errors. But if writ- 
ers were to be held accountable for misguiding readers who 
mistake a part for the whole, would any one of them escape? 

The power, and the danger, of such books as Mr. Strachey’s 
lies in the wealth of general assumptions and non-historical 
comment they naturally contain. Association with unques- 
tioned historical facts gives to such assumptions and com- 
ment a convincing weight, not necessarily derived from their 
intrinsic validity. “Elizabeth and Essex” furnishes abundant 
examples of this by-the-way philosophy. 

It should be understood that this book is not intentionally 
partisan in the religious sense, nor even in the narrowly na- 
tional sense. Its first paragraph suggests the author’s point of 
view and incidentally provides a sample of the clear style and 
salty flavor of the whole work: 

The English Reformation was not merely a religious event; it was also a 
social one. While the spiritual mould of the Middle Ages was shattered, a 
corresponding revolution, no less complete and no less far-reaching, occurred 
in the structure of secular life and the seat of power. The knights and 
ecclesiastics who had ruled for ages vanished away, and their place was 
taken by a new class of persons, neither chivalrous nor holy, into whose com- 
petent and vigorous hands the reins, and the sweets, of government were 
gathered. This remarkable aristocracy, which had been created by the cun- 
ning of Henry VIII, overwhelmed at last the power that had given it being. 
The figure on the throne became a shadow, while the Russells, the Caven- 
dishes, the Cecils, ruled over England in supreme solidity. 


From this beginning Mr. Strachey quickly shifts to a close 
examination of the character of Queen Elizabeth in the light 
of her behavior toward that singularly romantic and irre- 
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sponsible young man, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. True, 
Mr. Strachey formally prescribes for the heroine of his 
drama a larger historical role when he says that “it was only 
by an accident of birth that she was a Protestant leader; at 
heart she was profoundly secular; and it was her destiny to 
be champion, not of the Reformation, but of something 
greater—the Renaissance.” Likewise, the Earl of Essex is 
put forward as the single embodiment of “the spirit of ancient 
feudalism” in whose history “the spectral agony of an abol- 
ished word is discernible through the tragic lineaments of a 
personal disaster.” Yet it is.evident that the author is more 
deeply interested in his two chief characters as persons than 
as personages. 

He treats his characters with the calculated realism of the 
fashionable skeptic. There is no warm sympathy based on 
the principle that “to understand is to forgive.” With bound- 
aries so vague between good and evil, who can know what 
to praise or blame, what to forgive? Here is what these peo- 
ple did; judge them according to your tastes. This, with a 
few strange exceptions, is an underlying assumption of Mr. 
Strachey’s narrative. He has been called a cynic; therefore, 
he would smile perhaps at the suggestion that this is morally 
blighting doctrine. Yet he might consider more seriously the 
fact that it dilutes the strength of his entire book. If there 
is a way of writing sound dramatic stories on other than 
sharply-drawn ethical lines, the method has not yet been dis- 
covered and put into practice. This is proved by the strange 
exceptions just mentioned to his own prevailing skepticism. 
The author is astonished at the “contradictions of the age 
that baffle our imagination and perplex our intelligence.” He 
finds that “the inconsistency of the Elizabethans exceeds the 
limits permitted to man.” He asks: 

How is it possible to give a coherent account of their subtlety and their 
naiveté, their delicacy and their brutality, their piety and their lust? ... 
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By what perverse magic were intellectual ingenuity and theological ingenuous- 
ness intertwined in John Donne? Who has ever explained Francis Bacon? 
How is it conceivable that the puritans were the brothers of the dramatists? 
What kind of mental fabric could that have been which had for its warp 
the habits of filth and savagery of sixteenth-century London and for its woof 
an impassioned familiarity with the splendour of Tamburlaine and the ex- 
quisiteness of Venus and Adonis? Who can reconstruct those iron-nerved 
beings who passed with rapture from some divine madrigal sung to a lute 
by a bewitching boy in a tavern to the spectacle of mauled dogs tearing a 
bear to pieces? 

Concealed in this quasi-literary astonishment at his subject 
is a stoical judgment of ultra-puritan ancestry, as are so many 
of the tacit assumptions of current Anglo-American skepti- 
cism. Persons of this mental complexion prize peace and 
orderliness on any basis, conformity, moral consistency of the 
conventional type, as the ultimate virtues. Their imagination 
is baffled and their intelligence perplexed when you tell them 
that any peace and order worthy of the name, any fruitful 
security, any sound convention, or valid consistency must 
grow out of restraint and self-control and not to be merely the 
result of emotions progressively enfeebled by a cultivated 
indifference to life’s natural values. They have let atrophy 
the faculty with which to grasp the notion that virtue must 
rest upon a sublimation of passions and social instincts—not 


upon a negation of them. 
II 


There is an explanation of the Elizabethan puzzle he de- 
scribes. His own text provides abundant evidence to support 
it. Yet it is easy to see how a contemporary Englishman, 
steeped in a tradition of social and political compromise that 
had its beginning, and apparent necessity, in the very period 
of which he writes, would not turn to this explanation if he 
could possibly avoid it. 

The English Reformation was, as Mr. Strachey suggests, 
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primarily a utilitarian movement, originated and fostered by 
the British Crown as a solution for personal and political 
dilemmas. The English people had not even the zeal of a 
doctrinal revolt, however misguided, to steady their morale. 
Suddenly separated from their powerful tradition and taught 
to scorn and fear what their fathers had venerated, is it any 
wonder that a chaos prevailed among them in which the ris- 
ing tide of general culture that remained as their material 
heritage from the Middle Ages conflicted strangely with the 
ebb of spiritual and moral restraint? 

That, before this chaos was settled, it required for some 
temperaments the development of an almost lawless national- 
ism and for others the dour and suppressive doctrines of the 
non-conformist sects, is testimony not to the peculiarity of 
the Elizabethan Englishman, but to his robust and essential 
humanness_ instinctively recoiling from compromising 
methods of internal pacification. 

It is not the Elizabethan who is naif, but the person who 
remains unmoved by the destruction of principles, even when, 
by tradition and education he has ceased to agree with them, 
and then is astonished and shocked by consequent vagaries of 
behavior. 

In the midst of his skepticism Mr. Strachey’s text manages 
to suggest that, because England’s breach with Rome was 
followed by a victorious struggle with Catholic Spain, foster- 
ing an intense nationalism, followed in turn by power and 
prosperity, this material success confers a posteriori a validity 
upon Anglican doctrine and its evangelical derivations a 
value they would not possess on their theological merits alone. 

Is not this another example of the skeptic’s ethics of “the 
success of success’? Let any state or group set on foot no 
matter what upheaval it chooses. If, after subsequent perils 
and emergencies, adjustments are made that lead safely 
through to material security (even prosperity) is it justifiable 
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to assume, therefore, that the policy which brought on the 
perils and necessary adjustments was “all for the best’? If 
you believe that it is, then you would advocate throwing a 
man overboard, simply because it may give some rescuer a 
chance to win a Carnegie medal. 


III 


Mr. Strachey’s book is a valuable example of its class at 
this point, because it illustrates so clearly the contradictions 
into which eclectic philosophy invariably leads. Armed with 
“reasonable doubts” about everything—an attitude supposedly 
consonant with the “scientific spirit’”—yet unable, being 
emotional human beings, to escape ethical prejudices, the 
skeptics produce compounded observations that yield, under 
analysis, surprising results. 

Across Mr. Strachey’s pages march a procession of char- 
acters who are familiarly human in their emotions and im- 
pulses—good and bad, brave and cowardly, amiable and 
brutal, pious and lustful—but whose deliberate policies and 
calculated conduct are almost invariably deceptive, venal, 
and unscrupulous. The former manifestations tax the 
author’s understanding; the latter he seems to excuse and 
tolerate on the ground of “necessity” or “ignorance.” 

Mr. Strachey’s indignation is aroused by the spectacle of 
the Queen’s physician, Dr. Ruy Lopez, a Portuguese Jew, 
being sent to the gallows upon highly doubtful testimony of 
treason. He makes the incident the occasion for extended 
comment on the criminal procedure of those and earlier days. 


He says: 


And now began one of those strange and odious processes which fill the 
obscure annals of the past with the ironical futility of human justice. The 
true principles of criminal jurisprudence have only come to be recognized, 
with gradually -increasing completeness, during the last two centuries; the 
comprehension of them has grown with the growth of science—with the 
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understanding of the nature of evidence, and the slow triumph in men’s 
mental habits, of ordered experience and reason. 


He discusses the collection of evidence by means of the 
rack and then says: 


It was, of course, an essential feature of the system that those who worked 
it should not have realized its implications. ‘Torture was regarded as an 
unpleasant necessity; evidence obtained under it might possibly, in certain 
cases, be considered of dubious value; but no one dreamed that the judicial 
procedure of which it formed a part was necessarily without any value at all. 
The wisest and the ablest of those days—a Bacon, a Walsingham—were 
utterly unable to perceive that the conclusions, which the evidence they had 
collected seemed to force upon them, were in reality, simply the result of 
the machinery they themselves had set in motion. Judges, as well as prisoners, 


were victims of the rack. 


Here, making all allowance for emphatic exaggeration, is 
an extreme example of a critical judgment !contradicting the 
author’s own set purpose of measuring the Elizabethans by 
their own standards, and not those of a later humanitarianism. 
But that is a question of history. More important implica- 
tions are contained in his statement. He would have us be- 
lieve that the “wisest and ablest” men of that age were in- 
capable of appreciating the principles of human justice due 
to a certain blindness for which they were in no way respon- 
sible, having been born before “science” taught them “the 
nature of evidence.” In other words, Bacon, Walsingham, 
Essex, Elizabeth, Cecil, and the rest would dearly have loved 
to do the right thing by the persons accused in their courts, 
but had not solved the mystery of distinguishing truth from 
falsehood, according to standards later discovered. 

Mr. Strachey’s own story discloses that the persons con- 
cerned in this particular case and in other contemporary 
cases were not in the least concerned with justice per se, but 
only in the success of whatever private schemes they had on 
foot. Exactly thirteen pages before the rise of Mr. Strachey’s 
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indignation over Dr. Lopez, he informs the reader that Queen 
Elizabeth gave to one of the court ladies the disposition of the 
case of a man condemned to fine, imprisonment, and the loss 
of his ears “if your ladyship can make any good commodity 
of this suit,” the man (apparently unjustly convicted in the 
first place) being let out of jail upon payment to the lady of 
150 pounds. His ears are to Mr. Strachey, who feels so 
keenly the injustice to Dr. Lopez, a matter for jest, as they 
were to the Queen. 

Is it not ridiculous to assume that the people of this period 
or any other period had not as sharply developed a sense of 
justice as our own, a sense which, after all, is not the mysteri- 
ous product of a scientific system, but which in its practical 
manifestations rests on a simple human opinion of guilt or 
innocence, a capacity to distinguish right from wrong? 

Do we not detect in the case of Dr. Lopez, as in the case of 
Essex himself when he is ultimately convicted of the same 
crime of treason, a determination of guilt in advance, a not 
altogether unfamiliar spectacle in modern times, followed by 
a use of the judiciary forms required to give this determina- 
tion official standing? If the criminal procedure of those 
days, even when vengeance or favoritism played no part in it 
(as, of course, they did not in the vast majority of cases), 
seems harsh and arbitrary, it can be understood in the light of 
pressing emergency, in relative insecurity of power and au- 
thority, the difficulties of communication, of collecting evi- 
dence, and of apprehending suspects. The safeguards of in- 
nocent defendants are relaxed even in our own day under the 
pressure of equivalent emergencies, as, for example, in time 
of war. 

The author’s comments on Elizabethan justice receive ex- 
tended notice solely because they illustrate so pointedly the 
dangers of selection and special emphasis in this form of nar- 
rative. At the bottom of his skepticism is the modernistic 
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assumption that men are beings of infinitely fluid and protean 
nature, continuously undergoing changes about which noth- 
ing can be predicted except that they are “all for the best.” 
Vague standards of social welfare are implied which rest, 
apparently, upon no individual responsibility, for, by strange 
mathematical processes, it seems, or is assumed, to be possible 
to add up a total of social purpose and consciousness and 
directed effort out of human units in which no trace of such 
qualities is admitted. The individual is a determined product 
who can not justly be held responsible for his actions, but the 
group of individuals constituting society is a highly moral 
agency, perpetually working for the “best interests” of its 
members. 


IV, 


Mr. Strachey’s method of writing of periods that did not 
enjoy the benefits since derived from the “growth of science” 
is pitying, as if the people of those ages were not to be held 
responsible for the actions which inspire our critical astonish- 
ment and (occasionally) horror. If he would assume instead 
that these people were essentially like the men and women of 
today, whose conduct is best controlled by sharply defined 
notions of right and wrong, and that such notions can only 
result from definite recognition of the necessity for an un- 
changing truth concerning the nature and destiny of man, 
he would find less to baffle him in history and psychology. 

“Elizabeth and Essex” is well written, intensely interesting, 
and dramatically plausible. One can only wish that it might 
inspire many similar narratives by authors who will employ 
the same persuasive talents in the implanting of principles 
of sounder foundation. 





















Greek Sailors and the Indian Ocean 


ALBERT GWYNN, S. J. 


N the Times for January 4, 5, 1929, Sir John Marshall, the 

I Director General of Archeology in India, published a 
preliminary report on excavations which have been in 
progress for the past six years at Mohenjo-daro in Sind and 
at Harappa in the Punjab. These excavations have revealed 
a prehistoric civilization of the Indus valley that must have 
existed at least as early as 3,000 B.C. Big cities have been un- 
earthed on both these sites, and at Mohenjo-daro it has been 
possible to uncover three successive settlements—the three 
latest on a site which seems to have been occupied continu- 
ously from a date which no Indian archeologist had hitherto 
suspected as possible. The civilization common to both these 
sites belongs to the Chalcolithic Age, and shows marked affini- 
ties with the early Sumerian civilization of Mesopotamia; 
there are even traces, so Sir John Marshall holds, of contact 
with early Egypt. The buildings, both public and private, 
are of brick; the drainage system employed is surprisingly 
modern; and the general level of art shown in the smaller 
finds would seem to justify Sir John Marshall’s claim “that 
the amenities of life enjoyed by average citizens of Mohenjo- 
daro were far in advance of anything to be found at that time 
in Babylonia or on the banks of the Nile.” 










I 


How far this estimate will have to be revised in the light of 
fuller knowledge remains to be seen; but the comparison of 
what has already been discovered with what we know of the 
Stone Age and the Bronze Age in Mesopotamia and in Egypt 
proves at least 
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that India came within the same cycle of culture as the rest of Asia; that she 
passed step by step through the same phases of development as her neighbors 
on the west; and that, so far as the later phases are concerned, she passed 
through them at approximately the same time, though whether at an earlier 
epoch she took the lead of her neighbors is still a debatable point. 


These conclusions are fundamental for the early archeology 
of India, but they are also of more general interest. The 
close connection which has been established between this 
newly found civilization of the Indus valley and the early 
civilization of Mesopotamia raises once again the whole ques- 
tion of India’s early relations with the West. So close, indeed, 
is this connection that at first archeologists spoke of the newly 
found civilization as “Indo-Sumerian,” taking a common 
origin for granted. Further knowledge has shown that the 
native Indian element—whatever its origin may have been— 
was stronger than what we must assume to have been foreign 
elements borrowed from outside; and Sir John Marshall pre- 
fers to speak simply of an “Indus” civilization, naming it 
from the great river which was to its cities what the Nile was 
to Egypt and the Tigris and Euphrates to the cities of 
Babylonia. 

How far this “Indus” civilization extended we do not yet 
know, but the report from which I am quoting claims that it 
certainly “extended over Baluchistan and Waziristan as well 
as over Sind and the Punjab; and there is evidence that it 
extended eastward over Cutch and Kathiawar.” Wraces of its 
influence have been found even further afield. Among the 
most interesting of the Harappa and Mohenjo-daro finds are 
a large number of steatite seals, carefully worked and in- 
scribed with Indian pictographic legends: plainly the inhabi- 
tants of the Indus valley were familiar with the art of writing. 
Seals of exactly the same material and make, with similar 
pictographic inscriptions, have been found recently at Susa, 
the ancient capital of Persia, and on several Mesopotamian 
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sites. The latter finds are particularly important, as they can 
be dated with fair accuracy to the time of King Sargon I of 
Akkad, who is known to have reigned before 2700 B.C., 
according to the accepted chronology. More recently still (in 
1924) carnelian beads of a peculiar workmanship have been 
found in a grave at Kish (near Babylon in Mesopotamia) 
which can again be dated to about 3000 B.C. Beads of this 
make and material have been found nowhere else in Meso- 
potamia, but they occur in large quantities all through India, 
especially in the early sites of the Punjab." The conclusion 
seems to be obvious that both beads and pictographic seals 
found their way from the valley of the Indus to Mesopotamia 
by one of the early trade routes of prehistoric commerce. 


II 


Before we discuss the question of these trade routes it may 
be of interest to recall here briefly the main facts which can be 
cited as evidence of commerce between India and Meso- 
potamia in the later history of Babylonia. The new finds in 
the valley of the Indus carry back by another thousand years 
and more our knowledge of a regular commercial intercourse 
which has been maintained, apparently without interruption, 
for at least five thousand years. Hitherto our earliest evidence 
for the existence of such commerce came from the great pal- 
aces and temples of Babylonia, and from the Biblical accounts 
of King Solomon’s reign. In the Book of Kings (I Kings 
x, 22, cf. Chron. ix, 21) we read that “the king’s navy once in 
three years went with the navy of Hiram by sea to Tharsis, 
and brought from thence gold and silver and ivory and apes 
- and peacocks.” Biblical scholars are still as far as ever from 
a satisfactory identification of Tharsis, and most of these arti- 


1E. Mackay in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1924), p. 697 foll. See 
also Illustrated London News (1924), Sept. 20; Sept. 27; Oct. 4. 
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cles—gold and silver, even ivory and apes—could have 
reached Palestine from Africa as well as from the East. But 
peacocks are plainly an Indian bird, and the Hebrew word 
used for the peacock—thuki—is certainly connected with the 
Tamil word, toket. Very probably the ivory which Solomon 
used to beautify his throne came to him from India, and the 
apes may easily have come along the same trade route to 
Tharsis, wherever Tharsis may have been; but of the peacocks 
there can be no doubt. Their presence on the ships of Hiram 
is our first clear indication of Indian products finding their 
way as far west as Palestine. An attempt has also been made 
to recognize an Indian product in the almug or algum trees 
which the navy of Hiram also brought to Solomon, this time 
from Ophir (I Kings x, 11; II Chron. ii, 8; ix, 10). Of 
Ophir we know as little as we do of Tharsis, but it is tempting 
to connect the Hebrew almuggim or algummim, for the name 
occurs in both forms, with the Sanskrit word for sandalwood, 
valgu. But this is no more than a guess, and the uses to which 
King Solomon put his a/mug trees do not suggest that he was 
using the Indian red sandalwood. 

In Babylonia itself more concrete evidences of this trade 
with India have been found by modern excavators. Whether 
the elephant appearing on the reliefs of the famous “Black 
Obelisk” of King Shalmeneser III of Assyria (859-824 B.C.) 
is an Indian or an African elephant, may be left to the arche- 
ologists to determine; either origin is probable. Finds which 
belong to a slightly later period are less open to dispute. In 
the great palace of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon a beam of 
Indian cedar has been discovered; and beams of Indian teak 
—a wood that is noted for its durability—have been found in 
a temple at Ur, which is known to have been restored by 
Nebuchadnezzar’s successor, Nabonidus (c. 556-565). 

These are scattered indications, is is true, but they point in 
the same direction; and it should be remembered that at no 
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time is our information of Babylonian and Assyrian contact 
with the Further East anything like as full as our information 
for parallel contact with the West. It is only when we come to 
strictly classical times, to the days of Darius and Alexander, 
that we hear more of the mysterious land in which elephants 
and tigers and parrots and peacocks abounded, and were 
among the wonders told in travelers’ tales. But, as in Hebrew, 
so also in Greek, words tell their own tale; and the Greek 
names for a peacock, for rice, pepper, and ginger are all of 
Tamil origin. Since the peacock is mentioned by Aristo- 
phanes and the use of rice by Sophocles, it follows that the 
Greeks were familiar with these Indian products at least as 
early as the fifth century B.C. A century later Alexander’s 
campaigns in the Far East definitely threw open the road to 
India, and the naval expedition which he organized under 
Nearchus the Cretan first set Greek sailors thinking of the 
possibility of regular trade routes down the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf and across the Ocean to India. 

However, Nearchus was not the first Greek to sail the 
waters of the Indian Ocean. In a well-known passage of 
Herodotus (IV, 44) we get a glimpse—a brief and tantaliz- 
ing glimpse—of earlier voyages. In his account of the cam- 
paigns of Darius in the Far East, campaigns which are now 
dated to 520-517 B.C., Herodotus tells us: 


A great part of Asia was explored by Darius. Wishing to know where 
the river Indus, which is the second of all rivers to produce crocodiles, flows 
into the sea, he sent in ships men whom he could trust to tell the truth, and 
with them Scylax of Caryanda. These men started from the city of Casta- 
pyrus and the land of Pactyice, and sailed down the river towards the East 
and the rising of the sun, to the sea. They then sailed over the sea towards 
the West, and in the thirtieth month they reached the place from which the 
king of the Egyptians had sent out those Phoenicians of whom I have spoken 
already to sail round Libya. And after this voyage Darius conquered the 
Indians and made use of this sea. 
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Herodotus would not be Herodotus if one story did not 
lead to another, and I must here remind my readers that the 
Phoenicians of whom he is speaking are the famous crew 
whom King Necho II of Egypt (609-593 B.C.) is said to 
have ordered to sail round Africa. According to Herodotus 
they performed this feat in a voyage which lasted more than 
two years, supporting themselves by the harvests they them- 
selves sowed and reaped; and at last returned to Egypt 
through the Pillars of Hercules. “And they told a story 
which I do not believe, but which another might believe, that 
as they were sailing around Libya they had the sun on their 
right hand.” 

What are we to make of these two stories? Are they trav- 
elers’ tales, invented by Phoenician and Greek sailors in the 
days when men were first beginning to learn that the world 
was bigger than they thought? Or are they substantially true 
records of early voyages and discoveries? The African story 
only concerns us here for the light which it throws on the 
sailing powers of ancient vessels. E. Meyer (Geschichte des 
Altertums, III, 60) and Dr. Hall (in the “Cambridge 
Ancient History,” III, p. 299) accept the story as true, 
and it has often been argued that such a coasting voyage, 
favored by wind and current round the Cape and up the 
west coasts of Africa, is not incredible: the detail which 
Herodotus adds about the position of the sun, though he him- 
self rejects it as incredible, is to a modern critic the strongest 
argument in favor of its truth. The voyage of Scylax down 
the Indus and along the coast line of Persia and Arabia to the 
Red Sea is, of course, far less remarkable as a feat of naviga- 
tion; it is also more probable from the point of view of his- 
tory. For we know that Darius, who was the first Persian 
emperor to add India, or at least that portion of northwest 
India which the Greeks called by that name, to the Persian 
Empire, was also actively concerned in schemes for the im- 
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provement of the trade routes of his Empire. Once again it 
is Herodotus who tells us that Darius completed a canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, which had been begun and left un- 
finished by King Necho II more than fifty years previously. 
There was a time when men doubted that story of Herodotus, 
but modern excavations have revealed portions of a stele 
which Darius erected to commemorate this achievement: “I 
ordered to dig this canal from the Nile which flows into Egypt 
to the sea which begins with Persia. This canal was dug.” 
Plainly an emperor who could thus link Persia with the 
Mediterranean was not likely to overlook the importance of a 
sea route between India and Persia. Like the later voyage 
of Nearchus, which was the logical result of Alexander’s 
Indian campaign, the voyage of Scylax and his companions 
falls into line with all that we know of the imperial policy 
of Darius. 


III 


Was Darius the first to discover the importance of this sea 
route? Did all the commerce that we know to have gone 
between India and Mesopotamia for long ages before his 
time go by land and not by sea? Sir John Marshall thinks 
otherwise, to judge by his preliminary report: “It is evident 
that there was much in common between the civilizations of 
the Indus and Sumer and Babylonia,” he writes; “and that 
there must have been close intercommunication between the 
two countries, maintained partly by sea and partly by land 
across Sistan and Persia.” Of the land route there can be no 
question. From prehistoric times there has always been a 
connection between India and the neighboring countries 
across the Hindu Kush or further south by the route which 
Sir John Marshall describes; and the presence of his Indian 
inscribed seals at Susa as well as in Mesopotamia suggests 
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intercourse along this route. But the use of a sea route is more 
open to question. 

Until recent years it was usual to quote as proof of the 
extent to which sea-borne traffic had developed in very early 
times certain Babylonian tablets which refer to Magan, a 
land of ships with which the Babylonian cities had contact 
from as far back as we can trace their history. This mysteri- 
ous land usually occurs in connection with two other place- 
names, Melukkha and Dilmun; and, since Melukkha in later 
Babylonian literature certainly means Ethiopia (the Egyptian 
Punt), it was assumed that Magan was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Ethiopia; the Sinaitic peninsula was an 
identification which found pretty general acceptance. Since 
then our knowledge of early Bablyonian history has become 
more accurate, and a geographical survey of King Sargon has 
been deciphered in which Melukkha is definitely located as 
within a march of not more than 120 hours from the Euph- 
rates valley. This points to Oman and the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulf as a more probable identification. Apparently, 
as is known to have happened in other similar cases, the place- 
name traveled further and further west with the extension of 
geographical knowledge, until a name that once stood for 
Oman or some other neighboring country by the sea was 
finally applied to Ethiopia. With Melukkha definitely lo- 
cated so near to Bablyonia, all reason for identifying Magan 
with Sinai falls to the ground. It may easily have been some 
other district on the shores of the Persian Gulf; and this sup- 
posed evidence for sea-borne commerce outside the Gulf thus 
vanished into thin air’. 

There are, indeed, strong reasons for doubting any such 
rapid advance in the art of navigation on the Persian Gulf as 


—_—_ 


*See Dr. S. H. Langdon in Cambridge Anc. Hist., Vol. I, p. 416. But Dr. Hall in 
the same volume still holds out for Sinai (p. 171; 583). 
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was certainly made in the Mediterranean. Nature has done 
all in her power to favor naval communications between 
Greece and Asia Minor and Egypt. The short distances, 
bridged by so many islands; the numerous harbors; the abund- 
ance of fertile districts where a market could easily be estab- 
lished; the favorable climate: these are gifts which few parts 
of the world possess. Bablyonia in particular was ill-placed 
to be the center of a great naval commerce. Her one outlet 
to the open sea was by the Persian Gulf, a stretch of water 
which even today has an evil reputation among sailors; and 
beyond the Gulf lay to the East the barren shores of Persia, 
and to the west the no less barren shores of southern Arabia. 
Traffic along these coasts must always have been dangerous, 
and it must have needed the strong army of a Darius or an 
Alexander to secure his ships from the threat of piracy along 
these inhospitable coasts. Scylax and his companions prob- 
ably found their voyage from India to Egypt as full of adven- 
tures as the bravest could have wished. 

Yet there is at least the possibility that this voyage, which 
Herodotus describes so briefly, may have had another purpose, 
more ambitious than the actual wording of his text conveys. 
Scholars have, of course, always pointed out that the course 
of the voyage, as Herodotus describes it, betrays an amazing 
ignorance of Indian geography. For the Indus flows south 
to the sea, not due east “to the rising of the sun”; and it 
seems incredible that a voyage from the mouth of the Indus to 
the Red Sea could have taken anything like as long as two 
years and a half. The usual explanation of these inaccuracies 
is to lay the blame on the vague notions which Herodotus 
seems to have had of all geography further east than Baby- 
lonia, which he had visited himself; and it is, of course, pos- 
sible that the story of Scylax, who came from Caryanda in 
Caria and was thus a near neighbor of Herodotus in Hali- 
carnassus, may have been handed on from one story teller to 
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another until little was left of the original facts. Later Greek 
literature produced at least one so-called “Voyage of Scylax”; 
but it is more than doubtful whether Scylax himself ever 
wrote a narrative of his adventures. 

But assuming the main facts to be true—and we are getting 
more and more cautious in our criticisms of Herodotus— 
may not the true explanation of these difficulties be found in 
a solution proposed some years ago by Professor J. L. Myres? 
In a very exhaustive discussion of the geographical knowl- 
edge of Herodotus’ he suggested that the voyage down the 
Indus may be a mistake for a voyage which was really down 
the Ganges, and which was successfully completed down the 
East coast of India, round Cape Comorin and on past Persia 
and Arabia to Egypt. This is, of course, no more than a 
guess; but it suits both the time and the direction as given by 
Herodotus. Of the starting points—Castapyrus and Pactyice 
—we know nothing at all, and it is not at all impossible that 
Darius, having pushed his Indian conquests as far as the 
upper waters of the Ganges, was seized with the same sort of 
curiosity which led Alexander onward until at last his troops 
broke out into open mutiny. We understand also why Hero- 
dotus ends the chapter in which he tells this story with the 
remark: ‘Thus the other parts of Asia, except towards the 
rising sun, are found to show things similar to Libya.” A 
voyage down the Ganges and round Cape Comorin would 
show that India, like Africa, extended far to the south, but 
was in the end wholly surrounded by the great Ocean. Round 
both, men could sail from east to west. 


IV 


Persian control of the Indian provinces won by Darius 
continued more or less effectively until the final collapse un- 


_ 


3Geographical Journal (1896), p. 623. 
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der Darius III. In the days of Herodotus (III, 94) these 
Indian provinces contributed three hundred and sixty Baby- 
lonian talents of gold dust to the total revenue of the Persian 
Empire, and at least a nominal control was continued even in 
the troubled period of the fourth century, B. C. Then came 
Alexander with his dreams of world conquest. Like his great 
predecessor Darius, Alexander entered India over the passes 
of the Hindu Kush, and we can still read in Arrian’s narrative 
how he brought his army down the waters of the Indus, fight- 
ing his way through to the open sea. Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
Perdiccas, Lysimachus—all of them future aspirants to some 
portion of the new Empire—were fellow officers on the ship 
which carried Alexander to the mouth of the Indus; but it 
was to none of these Macedonian generals that Alexander 
entrusted a venture on which his heart was set. If his army 
was to go back to Persia and Babylonia through the unex- 
plored wastes of the Gedrosian desert, his fleet was to accom- 
plish a feat of navigation which was as adventurous, and far 
more likely to have permanently useful results. Nearchus 
the Cretan, Alexander’s friend from the early days when his 
own succession to the throne was not yet assured, was ap- 
pointed to the command, and was bidden sail along the coast 
of India and Persia, marking out sites that were likely to 
prove useful as permanent naval stations. Plainly Alexander 
had guessed at the immense possibilities of direct intercourse 
by sea between the rich territories of India and the capital of 
his empire. 

Nearchus was, fortunately for us, more than a sailor: he 
was also a writer with something of Xenophon’s charm. That 
at least is the impression we get from the parts of his journal 
which Arrian has preserved for us in his captivating “History 
of India.” Arrian himself is as dull a writer as any man 
could wish to read, and has succeeded in making the amazing 
career of Alexander heavy reading in his “Anabasis.” But in 
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his “History of India” a new quality appears, and I can find 
no better explanation than the fact that the two Greeks from 
whom he is quoting at length, Megasthenes and Nearchus, 
were both of them competent literary men. (And St. Paul 
himself would have to admit that this Cretan sea captain 
tells the truth as he saw it.) His account of the wonders of 
India—of the parrots that can speak like men, of tigers that 
are large and strong enough to throttle an elephant, of the 
crocodile and the rhinoceros (but not the hippopotamus) 
which make the Indus so like the Nile, of the whales which 
he met on his journey home, and the primitive fish-eating 
survivors of the Stone Age whom they saw in more than one 
of their ports of call—these are all amazingly vivid. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to quote from his account of the whales; 


it is so very Greek. 


Nearchus tells us, that at dawn they saw water being blown up from the 
sea as though it were being forced up by a whirlwind. In their fright they 
asked the pilots what this new experience could mean, and how it was caused. 
The pilots told them that these were monsters who swim through the sea, 
blowing up water as they go. The sailors were so frightened that the oars 
fell from their hands, but Nearchus says that he himself went to them and 
gave them courage, and as he passed each ship he bade them bring their ships 
round into line of battle, raise their war-cry and then row down on the 
monsters with as much noise and splashing of oars as possible. At this they 
took courage and began to advance together at the given signal. When they 
were near to the beasts, they began to shout as loud as their heads would 
stand and blew their trumpets and made as much stir as they could with 
their oars. When it looked as though the monsters were just up to the prows 
of their ships, they suddenly took fright and dived into the deep; and after a 
little they came up again to the surface behind the ships, and began once more 
to blow water. But the sailors gave a great shout at their unexpected de- 
liverance, and were loud in their praises of the skill and courage shown by 
Nearchus.* 


Shortly after this adventure with the whales, Nearchus and 


‘Arrian, History of India, 30. 
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his men sighted land opposite the Persian coast along which 
they had been coasting. It was Ras Mussendam in Arabia, 
so their pilots were able to tell them, and one of the Greeks 
on board—Onesicritus, who was captain of a ship and is un- 
kindly called a “captain of yarns” by the truth-loving 
Strabo—suggested that instead of going up the Persian gulf 
to the Euphrates, as their instructions ordered them to do, they 
should go off on a voyage of exploration round the Arabian 
coast. Arrian’s comment on this incident is significant: 


Nearchus told Onesicritus that he was a fool and did not understand his 
instructions. ‘They had been sent to explore the coastline and the harbors 
and the islands; and they were under orders to sail up every gulf and see 
what cities were on the sea coast, and whether the land was desert or fertile. 
It was no business of theirs to imperil the whole expedition now that they 
were near the end, and he was afraid that the land they had sighted, since it 
ran towards the South, would prove to be barren and waterless and burnt by 
the sun. Nearchus carried the day, and in my opinion he saved the expedition 
by the advice he gave. For it is said that the promontory and all the land 


beyond it is barren and without any supply of water. 


It is important to bear this passage in mind when we read, 
as we often do, of early sea routes between Persia and the Red 
Sea in prehistoric days. Plainly there had been sailors on 
these waters before the days of Nearchus, for the Greek ad- 
miral had pilots on board who could give him accurate in- 
formation about the lie of the Arabian coast. But it is equally 
plain that a voyage down the Arabian coast was still a rare 
and difficult venture, especially for a large fleet in need of 
constant provisioning. In his account of Alexander’s last 
campaigns Arrian tells us that one of the plans on which the 
king was actively engaged when death cut short his career in 
323 B.C., was this very question of a voyage round Arabia to 
Egypt. Two or three ships were sent to make the passage 
and report, but they all turned back before they had got to the 
end of the Persian Gulf. Even Hieron of Soli, who got fur- 
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ther than any of his predecessors—how far we do not know— 
was finally forced to abandon the expedition, and reported 
to Alexander that Arabia was nearly as big as India, and that 
its promontory projected far into the Ocean. 

Alexander died before any further attempt could be made, 
and with his death we lose our connected narratives of these 
new movements. One of his generals, Seleucus, who suc- 
ceeded in establishing a kingdom at Babylon, was, we know, 
actively interested in the land route to India. It was he who 
sent Megathenes as his ambassador to the court of no less an 
emperor than Chandaguptra, founder of the great Maurya 
dynasty and grandfather of Asoka; and we hear of an Indian 
campaign somewhere about 303 B.C. Seleucus had been in 
India with Alexander, and his eyes must have been opened 
to the importance of this vast market and source of supplies 
for the West. But another of Alexander’s generals, Ptolemy, 
was at least as far seeing as Seleucus; and it is no surprise to 
find the able line of Ptolemaic rulers in Egypt actively inter- 
ested in their Indian connections. Exactly how much the 
Ptolemies were able to do in this direction we do not know. 
We hear from one source that Ptolemy II reopened the canal 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, which had apparently got 
silted up since the days of Darius; and we know that he was 
also careful to organize regular stations with reservoirs for 
the supply of water on the caravan routes between the Nile 
at Coptus and the port of Berenice. Inscriptions have been 
found which refer to a special strategos who had charge of 
this route; and others, apparently later, refer to an official who 
is known as “officer in command of the Red Sea and the In- 
dian Ocean.” There was also a squadron permanently sta- 
tioned at the Straits of Bab-el Mandeb, and taxes were levied 
on all goods that passed through Alexandria from or to India. 
More than that we do not know; but it is evident that trade 
with India was an important factor in the economic life of 
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Ptolemaic Egypt. Petrie has even suggested that Buddhist 
missionaries from King Asoka have left their trace in cer- 
tain Indian figurines which have been found at Memphis. 


V 


How was this trade carried on? Presumably by ships 
which coasted along the shores of Arabia and Persia, trading 
direct with the towns of the Indus Delta, and very probably 
with ports and kingdoms further down the Indian coast. But 
the coasts were inhospitable and dangerous, and today nobody 
thinks of hugging the coast. Men have learnt the secret of the 
recurrent monsoons and make direct from Aden across the 
Ocean to India. At what date was the secret revealed? 
Controversy has centered on this question of the monsoons 
for some years past. One of the most curious documents of 
antiquity is a short geographical treatise known as the Pert- 
plus Maris Erythraei or “Navigation Chart of the Red Sea.” 
Its date and its authorship are alike uncertain, though recent 
criticism has succeeded in fixing its date fairly accurately as 
between 60 and 80 A.D. It is the work of a sea captain with 
practical experience of the lands and harbors of which he 
writes, and its evidence is invaluable for the trade between 
Rome and India in the first century, A.D. That trade had 
taken on immense proportions in the four centuries since the 
death of Alexander. Pepper and ginger and cinnamon, silk 
and cotton, teak and ebony and sandalwood, pearls and pre- 
cious stones of every kind, ivory, spices and frankincense, as 
well as a small trade in slaves and a larger trade in the typical 
animals and birds of India—tigers and elephants and monkeys, 
peacocks, parrots and pheasants—all these were poured into 
Europe from the East during the great period of Roman 
luxury and Roman commercial expansion, and most of them 
seem to have reached Europe by sea. How are we to explain 
this sudden increase in traffic of every kind? No doubt 
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Rome’s friendlier relations with Parthia during the first two 
centuries helped to facilitate traffic by land; but the real 
progress was made by sea, and the author of the Periplus gives 
us part of the information we need. Writing of the harbors 
along the Arabian coast he says: 

This whole voyage as above described from Cana and Arabia Felix they 
used to make in small vessels, sailing close round the shores of the gulfs; and 
Hippalus was the pilot who, by observing the location of the ports and the 
conditions of the sea, first discovered how to lay his course straight across the 
ocean. For at the same time when with us the Etesian winds are blowing, 
the wind sets in from the ocean on the shores of India; and this southwest 
wind is called Hippalus from the name of the man who first discovered the 


passage across.° 

He then goes on to detail the various routes followed by 
ships bound for India in his own day. Some sailed direct 
from what is now Aden to the southern coast of India near 
Cochin and Calicut, whilst others coasted for three days along 
the shore of Arabia and then made straight for Barbaricon on 
the Indus Delta or for Barygaza, an important harbor fur- 
ther south which has been identified with the modern Broach. 
From the data given by the Periplus and other authors it has 
been calculated that the voyage from Aden to southwest India 
would take about forty days. Aden itself was reached, partly 
by boat up the Nile, partly by caravan, and partly by ship 
down the Red Sea from Myos Hormos (Abu Scha’ar) in 
about fifty days. Another three weeks were needed for the 
journey from Rome to Alexandria, so that the whole journey 
from Rome to India could be accomplished in about four 
months. The voyage from Arabia to India was made in the 
summer with aid of the monsoons which blew from July to 
August. The home journey from southwest India was begun 
in December or early January, and followed the same route.* 
 SPeriplus 57 (trans. Schoff, Philadelphia, 1912). 


®These routes have recently been described in full by E. H. Warmington, The 
Commerce between the Roman Empire and India (Cambridge, 1928). 
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VI 


Now it is obvious that the discovery of these new and 
shorter routes must have done an immense deal to stimulate 
trade between India and the West, and scholars have been 
busy for some time past in trying to fix more exactly the date 
at which Hippalus made his voyage. Fortunately we have, 
besides the account in the Perip/us, another more detailed 
account in the “Natural History” of the elder Pliny. Hip- 
palus is named here only as the wind which sailors used in 
Pliny’s day, but Pliny’s account speaks of the discovery as re- 
cent, and states—as we might have suspected—that it was the 
result of gradual progress in the art of navigation. Pliny has 
some interesting stories to tell of Greek sailurs in Roman pay 
who were carried by unexpected winds far out of their course, 
and were thus put on the tracks of the great discovery. One 
freedman in particular, who was busy collecting taxes on the 
coast of Africa, seems to have been blown as far as Ceylon. 
From the dates which Pliny gives, and they are irritatingly 
vague, we can guess that the final stages in the discovery were 
not made until about 40 A.D. in the reign of Claudius. But 
the earlier stage, at which men were able to take off from 
Arabia Felix and sail direct to the Indus Delta, may well go 
back as far as the reign of Augustus." Strabo, who was in 
Egypt about 20 B.C. and who visited Myos Hormos, the chief 
port of call on the route to India, tells us that trade with 
India was already much heavier under the Roman emperor 
than it had ever been in the days of the Ptolemies; but he 
knows nothing of Hippalus, nor of any route save the old 
coasting route past Arabia to Barbaricon. According to him 
no less than 120 ships took this route every year. The number 
must have been far greater under Claudius and Nero. 


7’The most recent discussion is to be found in Mr. Warmington’s book, and in Mr. 
Ckarlesworth’s verv able article on the Periplus (Classical Quarterly, 1928, p. 92). 
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All that we know of Roman life in this first century, A.D. 
confirms the evidence of Pliny and the writer of the Periplus. 
Nero, for example, is said to have consumed a year’s supply 
of cinnamon and casia at the death of Poppaea, and the phil- 
osopher Seneca had in his house five hundred tripod tables 
with ivory legs. Silk, too, was effected by the Roman mil- 
lionaires, and the finest cameos cut in Indian agates belong to 
this period. Of course, there were attempts to regulate this 
traffic in luxuries, and it is interesting to find that as early as 
the reign of Tiberius Roman statesmen were alarmed at the 
export of specie to the Far East: ‘Tacitus reports a speech of 
the emperor on the subject. But the evidence from India it- 
self is even more significant. Large finds of Roman coins 
have been made, not so much in the Punjab and the North- 
west as along the coasts of Cochin and Malabar. Several 
thousands of Roman gold and silver coins have been found in 
these areas, most of them from the reigns of Augustus, Tiber- 
ius, Gaius, Claudius and Nero. At first silver predominates, 
but after Nero gold coins occur frequently, silver hardly at 
all; and a good deal of numismatic evidence has been collected 
in support of the theory that under Tiberius or Nero Roman 
merchants deliberately imported gold into southern India 
with the purpose of creating a local Roman currency in the 
Tamil kingdoms*. Whether this be so or not it is at least 
certain that Roman trade with southern India was never 
more active than under these emperors. 


VII 


Those who have studied the legend of St. Thomas will see 
at once the significance of these facts. Catholic tradition has 
always maintained that St. Thomas preached the Gospel in 
India, first in the north and later in the south; and that he 


ft eee 


SE. H. Warmington, op. cit., p. 272-318. 
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was martyred in Mylapore. In support of the tradition it has 
often been urged that the extant Acta, though they are cer- 
tainly spurious and show traces of Gnostic influence in their 
present form, contain nonetheless elements which can be most 
easily explained as survivals of a more accurate and reliable 
source. The Indian king Gondaphorus, for example, to whom 
the saint is said to have first preached the Gospel, has a name 
which corresponds strikingly with a king Gondophernes or 
Guduphara (according as his name is spelt in Greek or in an 
Indian dialect on his coins), who is known to have ruled in 
northwest India from about 20 to 46 A.D., and the king to 
whom he is said to have preached the Gospel in southern 
India, Misdai, or in Syriac Mazdai, is thought to have been a 
king of the Madura whose Hindu name has been altered to 
an Iranian form in the transmission of the legend. These are 
only slight indications in support of the tradition, and most 
critics have found a serious difficulty in admitting that any 
Christian could have penetrated so far south as Mylapore at 
this early date’. Yet tradition in India has always claimed 
Mylapore, and no other site, as the scene of the Apostle’s 
martyrdom. In the light of what we now know about the 
extent of Roman commerce with southern India under the 
Julio-Claudian emperors these objections fall to the ground. 
St. Thomas may or may not have died at Mylapore; but at 
least tradition brings him to India at exactly the time when we 
know that trade with India was at its height, and tradition 
makes him die in just that area which recent numismatic finds 
show to have been most affected by Roman influence. 

VIII 


Apart from the evidence of the Periplus and of recent num- 
ismatic discoveries, the existence of a flourishing trade be- 
tween southern India and the West is also confirmed by con- 


%See, e.g., Father Thurston’s article in the Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v. Thomas. 
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temporary Buddhist literature. We enter here on a ground 
where it is prudent to walk warily. A generation ago it was 
the fashion to say that India had no history before the Ma- 
hommedan invasion; the problems of Indian origins and 
early Indian chronology were given up as insoluble. Those 
who have read the brilliant first volume of the “Cambridge 
History of India” will appreciate the advance which has been 
made in the past thirty or forty years. It is too early yet to be 
talking of final conclusions or of definite dates; but order is 
slowly being brought into the confusing mass of early Hindu 
literature. Only one section of that literature concerns us 
here, the large collections of poems and tales which claim to 
represent the early teaching of Buddhist civilization. Spe- 
cialists still dispute as to the exact date to be assigned to much 
of this literature, and as to its value as evidence for the life 
and manners of India in the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the birth of Christ. Possibly future criticism 
will do something to throw more light on these problems. 
Meanwhile we can only be grateful to Mrs. Rhys Davis for 
her attempt to reconstruct in two brilliant chapters a com- 
posite picture of Indian life as it appears in Buddhist litera- 
ture. A contrast is at once apparent with the evidence of this 
earlier Hindu literature in the Rigveda. I quote from Pro- 
fessor Berriedale Keith’s account of the sacred books: 

The Indus was the natural outlet to the sea for the Aryan tribes, but in 
the period of the Rigveda there is no clear sign that they had yet reached 
the ocean. No passage even renders it probable that sea navigation was 
known. ... Fishing is not directly mentioned, and the Vedic Indian seems 
to have been very little of a navigator. The use of boats, probably dug-outs, 
for crossing rivers, was known; but the simplicity of their construction is 
adequately shown by the fact that the paddle alone was used for their propul- 
sion. There is no mention of rudder or anchor, mast or sails, a fact which 
incidentally negatives the theory that the Vedic Indian took any part in 
ocean shipping.?° 


Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 79; 101. 
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Buddhist literature, which represents a state of society at 
least a thousand years later than the period of the Rigveda, 
tells a very different tale. That literature centers round the 
Ganges rather than the Indus, and shipping plays a large part 
in the tales which have been preserved. We hear of ships 
and shipwrights, of shipping companies and shipping dues, 
as well as of a fuller developed commerce by the overland 
routes followed by the caravans. Several of these tales speak 
of ships which were able to hold hundreds of passengers, and 
there seems to be no doubt that these ships were sea-going 
vessels. One of the Jatakas tells the story of the Indian 
merchants who brought the first peacock to Babylon, and voy- 
ages are mentioned as commonly made down the Ganges and 
along the coasts of southern India. One port in particular, 
Kaviri-pattinam, the capital of Chola, is mentioned as a cen- 
ter of international trade, much frequented by Yavana, who 
have been identified as Greek (Ionian, Yona) traders, and the 
port itself is presumably to be identified with the port which 
is called Kamara in the Periflus and Khabari by Ptolemy, 
writing a hundred years later. According to Mrs. Rhys Davis 
the Buddhist Jatakas show “that it was practicable to attain to 
any of these ports from up the Ganges, not only from Champa 
(or Bhagalpur, about 350 miles from the sea), but even from 
Benares.’”” Regular traffic over such long distances throws an 
interesting sidelight on the possibility of commercial naviga- 
tion in the Far East. We hear of trade routes connecting 
China with India in the days of the Roman emperors. 
Ptolemy’s treatise on geography, second century A.D., shows 
knowledge of the Malay peninsula, and there is the famous 
reference in Chinese literature to Roman traders (whom the 
Chinese took to be ambassadors from the Roman emperor), 
who reached China by sea in October 166 A.D., offering 
Indian wares as a present to the Chinese emperor Huan-ti. 


11Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 213. 
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Other traders came after them to the Farthest East, but none 
of these sea captains (who were probably Greeks or Syrians 
by birth) has left us a “Navigation Chart” such as the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei, and we are left to conjecture at 
what period this commerce was first actively developed. 
Southern India, like the lands round the Mediterranean, has 
many natural advantages from the sailor’s point of view. Per- 
haps it is not so wholly incredible that Scylax of Caryanda 
and his trusty companions sailed down the Ganges and home 
by Cape Comorin as early as the sixth century before Christ. 





The Conservatism of J. M. Barrie 


ANDREW E. MALONE 


beloved by the ordinary playgoer and depreciated by 

the majority of the critics. Of his popularity in the 
theater there can be no question; indeed, it is probable that 
his plays have been seen by, and have given pleasure to, a 
larger number of people than the plays of any other living 
dramatist. “Peter Pan” has carried its popularity through 
twenty years, and has completely superseded the old-time pan- 
tomime; and “Quality Street” trails its perfume of lavender 
through the theaters today as freshly as it did in 1902. 


I 


The achievement of such popularity with successive genera- 
tions is surely not the mere sport of chance? It must be based 
upon something in the dramatist which is fundamental in all 
humanity. With that fundamental quality there must also, of 
course, be felicity of expression, and the two must be welded 
by what is called genius; not that kind of elephantine genius 
which consists of an infinite capacity for taking pains, but 
genius in its more human form where it is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from charity. 

That more human genius is the man who is still, despite his 
many titles, popularly known only as J. M. Barrie. He is a 
skeptic who doubts only the boastings of mankind, an ironist 
who laughs only at human pretensions, and a sympathetic soul 
who pities everybody. His pity is as deep as that of John 
Galsworthy; his social conscience is as active as that of 
Bernard Shaw; but he has not that great faith in the ultimate 
perfectibility of mankind that is the distinguishing mark of 


SS»: JAMES BARRIE is a dramatist of genius who is 
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those two dramatists. Barrie’s faith in human perfectibility 
is as small as was that of Anatole France, but his irony is more 
kindly and his pity less contemptuous. It is that pity, that 
kindliness, which endears him to the great mass of playgoers 
throughout the world, as it is his Scottish sentimentality which 
secures for him the scorn of the critics. In an age when it was 
fashionable to appear hardhearted Barrie insisted upon wear- 
ing his heart upon his sleeve and compelling others to dis- 
cover theirs. 

It is no more possible to ignore the fact that Barrie is a 
Scotsman than it is to ignore the Irishman in Bernard Shaw 
or the Englishman in John Galsworthy. Barrie is as serious 
as either Shaw or Galsworthy, but he lacks the tenacious 
ferocity of Shaw and the burning zeal of Galsworthy. The 
three dramatists exhibit splendidly the outstanding qualities 
of their respective countries. The impatience, the tenacity, 
the vituperative wit “in any good cause at all” which are so 
common in Ireland may all be found in the work of Bernard 
Shaw. The desire for ordered progress, comfort, and the 
virtues of the Manchester School, with a soft sentimentality, 
so characteristically English, may be found in the work of 
John Galsworthy. In Barrie there is a mixture of the “dreamy 
Celt” and the Manchester materialist, tempered by that 
“canniness” and enlivened by that pawky humor which are 
the abiding marks of the true Scot. Shaw forces one into a 
corner and pummels away in the hope of producing a new 
shape, and Galsworthy strains the emotions in an effort to 
change the heart. Barrie neither pummels nor strains, be- 
cause he has not the great faith of Shaw nor the holy zeal of 
Galsworthy. 


II 


To Barrie the human race is as Peter Pan, it refuses to 
grow up and he declines the effort to force it. To that extent 
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Barrie is a realist—as he is also in another way which will be 
touched upon later—who never plumbs the depths. He ruffles 
the surface of the emotions ever so lightly; very rarely, indeed, 
does he attempt to stir them deeply. On occasions he may 
flick a raw spot; but his touch is more usually upon the softer . 
side of human nature, as with his old maids in “Quality Street” 
or his dream child in “Dear Brutus.” Sometime the laughter 
he evokes is a little grim, but generally it is as wholesome and 
as wholehearted as is his own at the antics of a humanity 
which refuses to be serious or to be taken seriously. Barrie 
stimulates delicately and amply satisfies all the childish emo- 
tions which are in mankind. Laughter, terror, and tears, all 
find a place in his work, but none of them in too full measure. 

John Stuart Mill permitted to doubt the perfectibility of 
mankind when he wrote, “Jf mankind continues to improve.” 
Bernard Shaw has no doubt whatever that mankind can and 
will continue to improve, but Barrie scouts the idea of pro- 
gress and of human perfectibility in its entirety. Over and 
over in his plays he returns to the idea merely to give it 
another kick; and he makes it perfectly clear that he has no 
belief in that idea of progress which, born with the French 
Revolution, dominated the thought of the nineteenth century. 
It is not a very fashionable idea with the younger generation 
of today when democracy is in eclipse in the politics of post- 
war Europe, but many years have elapsed since Barrie first 
scoffed at Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. Since then Professor 
Bury has entombed the idea of progress in a monumental 
work, Dean Inge has scorned it in one of his “Outspoken Es- 
says,” and the late Viscount Bryce has wept silently over its 
future. 

Barrie had no need of their aid as he never succumbed to 
the illusion of progress. When he read in his young days 
“that a novelist is better equipped than most of his trade if 
he knows himself and one woman” the attainable limits of 
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human knowledge would seem to have been marked for him, 
and he has never attempted to go beyond them. And the limits 
for Barrie were the limits for humanity! If he could never 
grow beyond himself and one woman others could not either 
and the process of growing-up, which is called progress, must 
be an illusion! Peter Pan is J. M. Barrie, but he is also a 
symbol for all humanity. The credo of Bernard Shaw is in 
“Back to Methusaleh,” and that of J. M. Barrie is in “Peter 
Pan.” It is his last word, containing the essence of all his 
other words, and it is uttered with laughter and tears, senti- 
mentality and irony. When popular opinion dubs Shaw a 
cynic it is very far from the truth, but it would be near the 
truth to confer the title upon J. M. Barrie. Yet he is called 
a comedian! A writer of charming comedies! 


III 


When Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of his shrewd critical 
flashes, said of Barrie, “genius is in him, but there’s a journalist 
at his elbow,” he struck upon a fundamental quality in Barrie. 
It may be that he is a genius with a journalist at his elbow, 
or a journalist with a genius at his elbow, but both are always 
present when he writes plays. There is the journalist’s eye 
for the passing event and the immediate appeal, and there is 
the creative imagination which is the mark of genius. The 
true journalist is revealed in the fact that his plays make a 
continuous commentary upon passing events, brought to life 
and presented upon the stage. “Quality Street,” produced in 
1902, takes its atmosphere from the Boer war, rather than from 
the Napoleonic Wars in which time it is set. It is, in fact, 
the Boer war-song “Dolly Grey” scented in lavender and per- 
sonified in two old maids. Through the play one can almost 
hear the words :— 


Good-bye, Dolly, I must leave you, 
Tho’ it breaks my heart to go, 
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as the Jane Austen maidens, illustrated by Hugh Thompson, 
cross the stage. The beginnings of the English Labor Party 
and the propagandist work of the Fabian Society are com- 
mented upon in “The Admirable Crichton,” also produced in 
1902. In “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” is satirized the effects of 
the “New Drama” which was causing some commotion in 
England when the play was first staged in 1905. The woman- 
suffrage movement and the great Liberal victory in the Gen- 
eral Election of 1905 provide the materials for “What Every 
Woman Knows,” which was first staged in 1908. In “Dear 
Brutus” is satirized, in 1917, the popular belief at the begin- 
ning of the Great War that “things can never be the same 
again.” ‘That great catastrophe, it was popularly believed, 
presented humanity with that “second chance” by which it 
could rectify all the mistakes and misdeeds of the first venture. 
How time has justified the satire! 

In “Mary Rose” the Australian soldier returns to find the 
home of his childhood ruinous and himself and his people for- 
gotten, just as perhaps Barrie felt himself on his return to his 
window in Thrums. In the shorter plays the same journalistic 
basis may also be found without any prolonged search. The 
passing of the harlequinade from English pantomime is the 
subject of “Pantaloon,” produced in 1905, but the little play 
is also.a bitter social satire. “The Twelve-Pound ‘Look,” pro- 
duced in 1910, deals with another aspect of the “woman’s 
freedom” movement and the suffrage campaign. “Rosalind,” 
1912, is satirical at the expense of the popular actress who is 
never permitted to pass the age of twenty-nine, because mid- 
dle-aged women never figure in the plays of popular drama- 
tists. Noel Coward, in “Hay Fever,” and St. John Ervine, 
in “Mary, Mary,” have each profited from “Rosalind.” 

Since 1915 all Barrie’s plays have used some aspect of the 
Great War as their theme. The effects of the War have been 
presented as touching every feature of social life. “The New 
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Word,” 1915, presents paternal affection forced to make itself 
vocal by the departure of a boy to the war. “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals,” 1917, presents mass opinion and indi- 
vidual pride conspiring to give the “old lady” her share in 
the war; it might just as well have been entitled “The Char- 
~woman Does Her Bit,” as that is really the subject of the play. 
In “Barbara’s Wedding,” published in 1918, is found the 
“duke’s-son-cook’s-son” refrain from Kipling, in which the 
intermarriage of people from different classes is confused with 
the abolition of social distinctions. In the play is found a mild 
plea to “love your enemy,” which is also found in “A Kiss for 
Cinderella,” 1916. During wars equality may be achieved 
temporarily, but there is always a reversion to the status quo 
ante bellum when danger has passed, and the class distinctions 
reassert themselves, as they do with Bill Crichton and Lord 
Loam. “The Well-Remembered Voice,” 1918, comments 
upon the war-time popularity of what is called spiritualism, 
with its paraphernalia of media for communicating with the 
dead, and it satirizes somewhat severely demonstrative 
affection. 

The earlier plays are no less commentaries, but since 1902 
the plays, beginning with “Quality Street” and ending with, 
for the present, “Shall We Join the Ladies?” constitute one 
long commentary upon current events. It is true that none 
of the plays is so definitely didactic as “The Admirable 
Crichton,” but it is nonetheless obvious that they are all 
“plays with a purpose.” ‘The purpose is not the radical pur- 
pose of Shaw or Galsworthy. Barrie has no desire to change 
mankind; his desire is to keep mankind as it is, he seems to 
believe that all change is for the worse. His outlook resembles 
somewhat that of Anatole France: life is quite good enough 
as it is if there be enthusiasm and irony—enthusiasm as a driv- 
ing force and irony as a refuge “against the inevitable dis- 
appointments.” 
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IV 


But Barrie is a sentimentalist!) Yes, and so was Anatole 
France. So, too, are Bernard Shaw and John Galsworthy, in 
common with the vast bulk of humanity. Human nature 
oscillates between laughter and tears; it rarely tries to probe 
to the causes of these effects, and when it does it becomes no 
wiser. Laughter and tears are not manifestations of the rea- 
son; they are not under the control of reason in circumstances 
which deeply stir, or rouse, the emotions. Reason is very like 
a timid jockey on a young frisky horse, the control is unsteady 
and the balance easily lost. Barrie more than any dramatist 
of considerable importance in his time, recognizes this, and 
consequently he never appeals to reason, but always to the 
emotions, where the effect is immediate and possibly more 
lasting. Human likes and dislikes are rarely governed by 
reason; yet the likes and dislikes of humanity govern the 
world, in politics and economics no less than in the arts 
and social intercourse. Except amongst skilled critics prefer- 
ences are rarely discussed and argued with knowledge and 
reason, they are simply accepted and acted upon. It will be 
remembered that in one of his novels Barrie has a military 
man, a sham cynic and a very real sentimentalist, who wrote a 
book. The manuscript was left lying about where his friend’s 
mother could not fail to find it and read it. She read it; and 
when they returned to the room they found her “both laughing 
and crying.” Only a sentimental book could produce that 
effect, and as a sentimental Scot Barrie knows the secret and 
uses it. It has been said that he plays with sentiment like a 
small boy who has just discovered a tap, and it is true that 
he often totters on the brink of the maudlin, but he never quite 
falls over. He has learned to use the tap judiciously, and the 
alternations between wet and dry are always dexterously 
contrived. 
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V 


But Barrie is also a realist; a realist who is not a rebel. 
“The Admirable Crichton” is as realistic as any play by any 
dramatist in revolt against the existing social system, which 
is at the same time as effective as a theater piece as it is as 
social criticism. This play has been aptly distinguished as 
the first of the twentieth-century English social plays, and it 
demonstrated triumphantly that the theater was a place where 
the very basis of civilization could be discussed. It was 
very successful on the stage, and later on the cinema screen, 
but it is still permissible to doubt that its social criticism was 
adequately appreciated. The sentimental equalitarianism of 
Lord Loam is the very essence of English Liberalism, patro- 
nizing, gentlemanly, and just snobbish enough to prevent un- 
due familiarity. But Bill Crichton, the butler, is no senti- 
mentalist. He may tolerate the fads of his employer as part 
of the day’s work, but he is not prepared to believe in a pseudo- 
equality which can have no real existence. In England it is 
Lord Loam who leads society, because society has been so 
organized that he may lead. There is nothing active in his 
leadership, because he is quite satisfied that everything is just 
as it ought to be. His leadership is accepted, his position is 
assured, so he can afford to play with ideas of equality and 
fraternity. When his yacht is wrecked on a barren island his 
social system falls to pieces and then it is Crichton who, by 
his knowledge, energy, and efficiency, gradually assumes the 
leadership, and a new social system, identical with the old, is 
seen in process of formation. On the island Crichton does 
what Lord Loam’s ancestors had done in the past—he subdues 
his companions to his own will, and by so doing he becomes 
the head of the community. In Bill Crichton is the raw 
material of which Lord Loam is the finished product. 

Society, Barrie says in this play, can be organized and kept 
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together in only one way. It is the utilitarian philosophy on 
the stage, perfect in its irony, but very disheartening to social 
idealists. There is no solution to the problem of Crichton 
so long as this civilization lasts—a Louis is beheaded, a Napo- 
leon succeeds; a Nicholas is murdered, a Lenin takes his place. 
Napoleon and Lenin were to Louis and Nicholas what Bill 
Crichton is to Lord Loam—that is the tragedy, and Barrie 
makes the most of it. The play could have been written with 
bitterness and defiance. It might have been a manifesto as- 
saulting the structure of society; it would have been so in the 
hands of Bernard Shaw. Barrie accepts the social structure 
as the result of human nature and satirizes the rebels in a 
masterly mingling of fantasy and realism, contrasting natural 
with civilized conditions and allowing each to produce the 
same result. He offers no panacea for social ills, gives no 
answer to the question he has raised. He is content to put a 
question and leave the answer to the audience. But the social 
philosophy of “The Admirable Crichton” is as obvious as is 
that of “L’Ile des Pingouins,” and it is the same. Yet “The 
Admirable Crichton” is masterly as a comedy, without refer- 
ence to its ideas, perfectly balanced between fastidiously in- 
vented ocular effect and delicately chosen dialogue. These 
alone make, it effective in the theater, and it is these which 
have made it one of the most popular comedies of the century. 

Contrast is the method usually employed by Barrie to get 
his effects, and singularly it is his method that is generally re- 
garded by critics as novel to the stage. It is the method of 
all the longer plays, of “Peter Pan,” of “Crichton,” of “Dear 
Brutus,” of “Mary Rose.” In “Crichton” the contrast is pro- 
vided by a desert island; in the other plays it is supposed to 
be either the land of dream or of faery. It cannot be said, 
however, that there is any essential difference between the 
method of “Crichton” and that of the other plays. Lob’s 
Wood, in “Dear Brutus,” is the same testing ground for human 
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nature as is the desert island in “Crichton.” If it were said 
that Crichton’s island existed only in fancy, and that all the 
incidents of Lord Loam’s stay there were merely in dream, 
they would still be as real and as effective as when they are 
presented as actuality. And the philosophy underlying “Dear 
Brutus” is still the same. Most people are of the opinion 
that had they the chance of reliving their lives they would 
live differently, but Barrie no more accepts that than he ac- 
cepts the possibility of social progress. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


And, of course, in the selves of others that they are overlings! 
The play is regarded as a fairy-tale, but it is thoroughly realis- 
tic in its method and is very cunningly devised. A large party 
is staying with a mysterious old man named Lob, and by his 
agency the guests are transported to the Land of Might-have- 


been. Common to every member of the party is the desire 
to have another chance so that they may rectify and improve, 
and by Lob’s power they are provided with it. The result 
shows that the chance matters little, as they repeat their 
previous performances with precise accuracy. Thus, Purdie, 
who in the first act is found philandering with his wife’s friend 
Joanna, and telling her how his wife, Mabel, fails to under- 
stand him, in the second act is married to Joanna and is busy 
philandering with Mabel, telling her how Joanna totally fails 
to understand him. Then there is the butler with a shady 
past who is transformed into a successful company-promoter, 
adored by his wife who, in the first act, was the fine lady un- 
usually disagreeable to the butler. 

The irony is devastating until it reaches Dearth, an artist 
who has failed and sought refuge in drink. The irony turns 
aside. Dearth in Lob’s Wood is a different man. In the com- 
pany of his delightful young daughter he is found painting. 
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They are both very happy, singing and laughing. The scene 
is poignant to the verge of tears; and the subsequent disillu- 
sionment of Dearth when he finds that he has no daughter is 
pathetic to witness. In the theater it is very effective—a more 
convincingly pathetic scene it is difficult to conceive; yet it 
means no more than the second chances of the others, of 
Purdie or the butler. A daughter might have saved Dearth, 
but then he has no daughter, and it is difficult to see the con- 
nection between the wreck of Dearth’s life and the absence 
of a daughter, particularly as there is no previous indication 
that he ever desired to have one. The second chance, like 
progress, is an illusion! “Things can never be the same again” ; 
and they always are! So Barrie said in 1917 when his com- 
patriots were thinking that their chance would give them “a 
land fit for heroes to live in.” As in the other plays the irony 
of “Dear Brutus” is concealed from audiences by the magical 
apparatus of Lob’s Wood, and even critics mistake an ironic 
gesture for a delightful fairy-tale. 

This attitude of the critics is even more marked when they 
deal with “Peter Pan,” which is undoubtedly Barrie’s master- 
piece in drama, as it is the summary of his social creed. It 
is mistaken for, and played as, a play for children, who are 
supposed to be more interested in fairies than are adults. 
“Peter Pan” is no more a fairy-tale for children than is 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” but it has met the same fate as Swift’s 
biting satire. The satire that the adult cannot bear is passed 
on to the children who cannot understand! The apparatus of 
the fairy-tale has obscured the satirist, and so Barrie’s view 
of the theory of progress has become a Christmas play for 
children and a show for pretty young actresses. The atmos- 
phere of make-believe has dissolved the reality, as it has done 
with “The Admirable Crichton” and “Dear Brutus,” as it has 
done also with “Gulliver’s Travels” and “The Blue Bird,” 
and Barrie’s masterpiece is played as if it were Milne’s 
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“Make-Believe.”” Humanity cannot change itself, it cannot 
grow up. Even if it could it has not the desire, and, therefore, 
that progress which is so much talked about and boasted about 
is as illusory as the second chance or the idea of equality. 
Humanity will not grow up; it will continue to play with 
the world and with life as a child plays with toys. So Barrie 
says, and he evidently thinks that it is better so. In “Peter 
Pan” he is supremely himself, satirist and magician, ironist 
and sentimentalist, all in one; and in this play he makes his 
bid for the immortality it will probably achieve—as a chil- 
dren’s play! Peter and Wendy, Smee and Captain Hook, 
Tinker Bell and the Crocodile, there is nothing like them in 
drama, and they will probably remain long without serious 
rivals. The play is a fantasy, but it is certaintly not a fantasy 
for children only. It is the work of a very serious-minded, 
mature man, whose ideals are not those of his age, nor of the 
leaders among his contemporaries. Comparison with a real 


play for children, with Lady Gregory’s “Golden Apple” for 
instance, will very readily reveal the true nature of “Peter 


Pan.” 


VI 


When Barrie contrived to know himself and one woman he 
concluded, evidently, that one woman included every woman. 
All his women are one woman, and she is indulgent, affec- 
tionate, amused, maternal. He may be aware of the feminine 
weaknesses, the vanities and the jealousies, he occasionally 
touches them, but he is always prostrate before the possessive, 
sentimental, maternal woman. It is she he understands, and it 
is she he portrays in all his plays from “Quality Street” to 
“Mary Rose.” She has many different names in his plays, 
Maggie Shand, Cinderella, Rosalind, Phoebe, Mary Rose, 
Alice, and her age varies as the situation demands, but she is 
always the same, and she is always Margaret Ogilvy. “I doubt 
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I’m the one woman you'll know,” Margaret Ogilvy said to 
him on one occasion, but she need not have doubted as she 
very probably knew. Something stronger than mere apron 
strings has bound Barrie to his mother, and this bondage is 
the most characteristic thing in his work. Margaret Ogilvy 
and Thrums have battled with the world for the soul of J. M. 
Barrie, and the world has been ignominously defeated. Him- 
self and one woman have been more than enough; together 
they have met and defeated the spirit of the age. Look at 
John Shand, in “What Every Woman Knows,” and see how it 
is done? John Shand is as serious as he is Scottish; he will 
conquer the world alone and bend it to his purpose. High 
political position he achieved, but the power to laugh eluded 
him. He is serious enough, or foolish enough, to believe that 
his own mind and his own personality are all-powerful, 
capable of conquering everything. Maggie knows better, 
like every wife she knows her husband’s limitations, and is 
fully conscious of her own contribution to his success. John 
thinks she is merely a hindrance, and is more disposed to 
blame her as such than to praise her for her aid. In time he 
discovers that he has limitations, and then it is Maggie, of 
course, who saves him and enables him to laugh at his own 
folly. It is possible to laugh at John Shand, but it is not pos- 
sible to laugh at Maggie. It is impossible to laugh at any of 
Barrie’s women, though his men may be laughed at without 
thought of moderation. Cinderella with her row of foreign 
babies in soap-boxes and her world of make-believe can no 
more be laughed at than the Beatrice who is “Rosalind.” And 
who dares to laugh at the simple artifice of Phoebe in “Quality 
Street?” In “Quality Street” the innocent foibles of the two 
old maids amuse and charm, but beneath the comedy is the 
tragedy of thwarted instinct. Youth and beauty slip away, 
and the missing of opportunities to realize life mingles tears 
with laughter. With perfect sympathy and understanding 
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Barrie depicts the elaborately simple life of the ladies who 
lacked such opportunities for vital expression as women now 
possess. Through his women characters Barrie sometimes 
seems to protest those opportunities and to suggest that home 
life and motherhood ought to absorb the entire energies of 
women, but the warning of “The Twelve-Pound Look” must 
not be neglected. 


VII 


Barrie many times confesses to a weakness for people who 
do not “get on”; and his bitterest satire and deepest sympathy 
are reserved for those who achieve material prosperity. Suc- 
cess and happiness do not go together, he seems to say, and 
many times he shows material success as the stifler of happi- 
ness and joy. In what is certainly his worst play, “The Will,” 
prosperity is shown in the process of killing all the generous 


impulses of human nature. “The Will” is not dramatic in the 
theatrical sense at all, and from the point of view of the theater 
it must be one of the worst plays ever written. It is a parable 
cast in dialogue in which the life story from poverty to efflu- 
ence of Emily and Phillip Ross is told. In the end Phillip 
Ross decides “It’s a beast of a world.” It’s a beast of a world 
where success is sought and honored, and where that success 
kills all the joy of life. Success had ruined the life of Phillip 
Ross. His wife first estranged and then dead, his son shipped 
off in disgrace, his daughter eloped with the chauffeur, and 
now he does not know what to do with the wealth he had 
striven for. 


Taking a paper from his pocket: “Here take this. It has the names and 
addresses of the men I’ve fought with most for gold, and I’ve beaten them. 
Draw up a will leaving all my money to be divided between them, with my 
respectful curses, and bring it to my house and I'll sign it.” 


He might have been happy, but “it cannot be done with 
money, sir.” So he summarizes his life as he goes away “God 
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knows where.” The moral is the same in “The Twelve-Pound 
Look.” Mrs. Sims has wealth, power, and social position, 
but she desires happiness which these do not add unto her. 
So she renounces them, saves twelve pounds unknown to her 
husband, buys a typewriter, and sets out to earn her own liveli- 
hood and live her own life. Barrie seems to see the approach 
of the Servile State, and he shares the dread of Hilaire Belloc 
and G. K. Chesterton. 

Barrie is sometimes credited with the possession of a sense 
of humor but it is difficult to find any evidence of it in his 
plays. There is no boisterous mirth, no brilliant wit, nothing 
but a dry smile which has an acid effect. Shaw dazzles audi- 
ences by his brilliant wit and induces laughter by the para- 
doxical presentation of his themes. Barrie’s best is a pitying 
smile produced by an ironic contrast. It is permissible to 
speculate whether the smile be one of pity or of contempt— 
but, then, pity and contempt are akin, usually found in close 
association with each other. ‘Typical of Barrie’s humor is 
this extract from “Mary Rose.” Mary Rose and her husband, 
Simon Blake, are on a visit to the mysterious island where 
Mary Rose had disappeared for a time ten years before. They 
are in converse with Cameron, a gillie during the summer and 
a student of theology at the University of Aberdeen during 


the winter. 


SIMON (with a groan): Phew, this is serious. What was that book you 
were reading, Cameron, while I was fishing? 

CAMERON: It is a small Euripides I carry in the pocket, Mr. Blake. 

Stmon: Latin, Mary Rose! 

CAMERON: It may be Latin, but in these parts we know no better than to 
call it Greek. 

Smmon: Crushed again: But I dare say it’s good for me. Sit down and have 
pot luck with us. 

CaMERON: I thank you, Mr. Blake, but it would not be good manners for 
a paid man to sit with his employers. 

Mary Rose: When I ask you, Mr. Cameron? 

CAMERON: It iss kindly meant, but I haf not been introduced to you. 

Mary Rose: Oh, but—oh do let me. My husband, Mr. Blake—Mr. Cameron. 
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CAMERON: I hope you are ferry well, sir. 

Smmon: a same to you, Mr. Cameron. How do you do? Lovely day, 
isn’t it 

CAMERON: It iss a fairly fine day. (He is not yet appeased). 

Mary Rose (to the rescue): Simon! 

Smwon: Ah! Do you know my wife? Mr. Cameron—Mrs. Blake. 

CAMERON: I am ferry pleased to make Mistress Blake’s acquaintance. Iss 
Mistress Blake making a long stay in these parts? 

Mary Rose: No, alas, we go across to-morrow. 

CAMERON: I hope the weather will be favorable. 

Mary Rose: Thank you. (Passing him the sandwiches.) And now, you 
know, you are our guest. 

CAMERON: I am much obliged. (He examines the sandwiches with curiosity). 
Butcher meat! This iss ferry excellent. (He bursts into a surprising fit 
of laughter and suddenly cuts it off). Please to excuse my behavior. 
You haf been laughing at me all this time, but you did not know I haf 
been laughing at myself also, though keeping a remarkable control over 
my features. I will now haf my laugh out, and then I will explain. 
(He finishes his laugh). I will now explain. I am not the solemn prig 
I haf pretended to you to be; I am really a fairly attractive young man, 
but I am shy, and I haf been guarding against your taking liberties with 
me, not because of myself who am nothing, but because of the noble 
profession it is my ambition to enter. (They discover that they like him). 


Perhaps that is all there is to Barrie also. He is shy, but he is 
attractive, and he does not like to have liberties taken with 
him. Then as “It’s a beast of a world”, and as there is no hope 
of changing or improving it he laughs at it in his own ironic 
way. He will never be mistaken for a prig. He is fastidiously 
conservative, but he might easily become a very sentimental 
socialist. 


ae 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


ASCETICISM 
La RELIGION PERSONELLE. Par Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Paris: J. 
Gabalda et Fils, 1927. 


This posthumous work of Father de Grandmaison, a small volume of but 
281 duodecimo pages, helps the reader to choose a personal ideal, amidst 
the variety that is offered by Christian tradition. 

The need for such guidance is felt at the present moment. So many books 
of devotion are accessible, such a kaleidoscope is offered by periodical litera- 
ture, that, though the choice is wider, the choice is more difficult. Formerly 
a family would have its own standard book of devotion, which offered, as 
it were, a definite mould of pious practice and practical spiritual counsels: 
Goffine, von Cochem, Lallemant, Alban Stolz, Rodriguez, or some well- 
worn Life of Saint. A real difficulty is also felt of fitting the counse’s and 
practices that developed in quite a different form of civilization—Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Ireland, France, or the Low Countries—into the frame- 
work of modern American life. 

No spiritual guide, for instance, is more universally practical than St. 
Francis de Sales. Yet it is not always easy to apply to the problems that 
center around the office desk or the shop floor, the factory or the schoolroom 
the counsels that were conceived for the nobility of Savoy. We feel the need 
of an American spiritual ideal that will somehow keep the best that was 
worked out by human and Divine wisdom for other times and climes, and 
yet be something peculiarly our own; just as the spirituality of St. Teresa, 
while universal in its principles, was garbed in the folk-habits, speech and 
turns of thought of sixteenth-century Spain. 

Contradictions, however, and difficulties present themselves. So many 
different countries have each contributed their quota to the devotional phases 
of American Catholic life. In the quiet of an Old-World parish such things 
were regulated by a certain local tradition. There was the parish Patron, 
the national Patrons and feast days, with traditional ways of observing and 
preparing for the principal Feasts of the universal Church. No particular 
reason occurred for substituting for home-grown traditions the practices of 
other localities or other nations. 
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Each ascetic system, too, has its own peculiar emphasis. They subtly 
differ, one from another, even though all blend in harmony to the dis- 
cerning eye. Such, for instance, are the manifold traditions of the different 
Religious Orders and the different recognized masters of the spiritual life: 
an Alvarez, an Olier, a Scupoli, a Grignon de Montfort, a Fénelon or a 
Faber. 

Mary and Martha are never quite reconciled: the active homme d’euvres 
looks with a certain impatience, not unmixed with envy, on the simple soul 
that has chosen the “best part.” The pedestrian, discursive Scaramelli bids 
for our favor against the mystic flights of St. John of the Cross, or the all- 
embracing truths of St. John the Evangelist. Beloved individual devotions 
appeal to subjective tastes more than the liturgy of the universal Church. 
There is the novel vs. the ancient, the uniform vs. the individual. Shall I 
pray, as did our fifteenth-century ancestors, with the Psalter of David, or 
shall I inspire myself with the aspirations of the Curé of Ars and the Little 
Flower? 

The reading of Father de Grandmaison opens one’s eyes to certain little- 
recognized facts, which serve as a guiding thread from the labyrinth. First, 
that there is such a variety of devotional or ascetic systems in the Church, 
and that this, far from being a defect, is a sign of her undying life, her 
Catholicity. 

Certain universal principles, too, can be detached from their human sur- 
roundings, as one can separate the one Divine Infant from the trappings of 
the Holy Infant of Prague or the Santo Nifio de Atocha; that can help us 
to choose not by mere subjective taste, but by objective standards and knowl- 


edge of our own needs. 
There can be, (says the author), of course, no totally personal religion: 


We know that a prayer is agreeable to God only by reason of its belonging really 
or virtually to the Church. Disdained is every offering that does not pass through 
the hands of the Spouse of Christ. Insipid is every bread that is not leavened by 
the yeast which the Spouse mixes “with three measures of meal.” And dead is every 
prayer that does not live by that life-giving sap for which the Church is normally 
the channel. 


But, with this in view, the author further asks: 


Should this make us give up an expression which allows us to group and classify 
acts that show definite characteristics? Cannot one keep the name of “personal re- 
ligion” for those religious acts of ours where individual initiative preponderates, or 
that are only slightly influenced by our human surroundings and where our mystical 
surroundings are not felt—where each member of the Body of Christ, of which we 
are all a part, exercises that relative autonomy that belongs to a personality and dis- 
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tinguishes it from a cell? May we not try to group under this appellation, purified 
henceforth from all double meaning, the. short description of the principal forms 
which are taken by our private acts of religion: affective piety, effective devotion, 
ascetic effort, mystical impulse? 


Two extremes are got out of the way: the “sociological” theory of religion, 
sponsored by Durkheim, J. M. Guyau, Lévy-Bruhl, and others; and the 
extreme individualism of Protestant mystics like Sabatier. Such authorities 
on anthropology as Andrew Lang, Quatrefages and P. W. Schmidt are 
adduced to show the unreality of the “sociological” theory, which would 
deny all religious personality to the individual: “making religious worship 
a sort of collective illusion,”—‘an idea without any logical support, and an 
hypothesis with no foundation in observed facts.” On the other hand, 
absolute religious autonomy is simply non-existent. 

Avoiding the pitfalls of superstition, and passing to the true Christian 
via media, the field of choice within the boundaries of the Church, the writer 
gives a helpful conspectus of Christian piety. 


Before all things, there must be elevation of the soul to God, prayer short or long, 
vocal or mental, affective or reflective . . . Rational cultivation of piety . . . by 
reading or study of solid works . . . prayer followed according to the rules and 
methods consecrated by experience . . . Cultivation of the heart and affections, 
parallel with the preceding . . . Negative spiritual education, by a wise and well- 
thought-out hygiene of the imagination and affections; in a positive sense, by the 
persevering and gentle effort of recollection, calm, interior joy, and unification of 
sense-faculties. Intelligent and personal assistance at liturgical ceremonies . . . inti- 
mate self-renewal through the scenes of the Gospel . . . Suffering and rejoicing with 


Gielet . «. 
A manly piety (piété virile), will avoid either extreme. 


Many people, in spite of the “Introduction to a Devout Life,” think of piety only 
as a monastic (monacal) and rigid sort of thing; or else they imagine it as some- 
thing very emotional, arch, childish and impeding. But there is another model, clearly 
outlined, and very different from the former type by its applicability, from the latter 
by its vigor. This form of devotion, which I call “manly” (virile), (but a few 
slight changes will make it applicable to women taken up with family affairs or the 
duties of their state of life), offers very definite and distinctive characteristics to 
anyone who can discern them. 

It is full of reserve in its exterior manifestations: nothing which attracts the eye, 
nothing overemphasized or bizarre. 

This well-balanced form of piety is, in general, directed towards action, towards 
service. The apostolic instinct . . . the gift of self . . . is generally highly de- 
veloped, and actions which cost much self-denial appear to be performed without 
effort, with an elegance which, in the supernatural order, is like distinction in the 
natural order, and which St. Thomas regards as the last word in virtue. 
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The deep-felt love of God begins almost always with the love of Jesus Christ, 
frequently identifies itself with Him, and, in this manly form of devotion, takes a 
part which is more like friendship than like love properly so-called. Prayer is 
marked more by calm confidence than by passionate outpouring; more by peaceful 
conversation (conversation sereine), than by appeals or sobs. The secret of this 
intimacy, maintained in hostile or indifferent surroundings, makes it very precious, 
and very rich in joys and sacrifices, for those who have the happiness to possess it. 

These characteristics of manly devotion do not hinder it from being deep, nor 
from being practicable. They mean only that, in place of being a poor replica of 
monastic or of childish devotion, it develops along its own lines, and with its own 


normal qualities. 


How easy it is to reconstruct these traits in the example of men and 
women whom we have known! They recall the piety of thousands of 
Catholic working or professional men and women who are daily commu- 
nicants in our American parishes, of the leaders in our Retreat Movement, 
in the St. Vincent de Paul Society: some living in the glare of publicity, 
some hidden, yet all inspired by a secret life all their own. After death, in 
some cases, the secret comes out. “A word retained and remembered, frag- 
ments of letters or of intimate writings,”—and a spiritual stature is revealed. 

In a few words, Father de Grandmaison has sketched what may be called 
the American school of spirituality. It is the cast of spiritual practice which 
is normal to the American Catholic when we decide to be ourselves, as 
Americans and as Catholics and true sons of the Church. It is the fruit of 
the varied and Divinely guided experience of the Church in the New World: 
from Colonial and pioneer days, through storm and stress and virile growth, 
into the vast and complex field of modern life. 

The traits of American spirituality may be summed up as frankness and 
openness, with absence of human respect, yet with a certain reserve as to 
outward manifestations of feeling and emotion; a tendency to action and 
apostolic endeavor, in ever-widening spheres of social as well as of per- 
sonal life; an absence of encumbering associations of the purely spiritual with 
local or national heroes or traditions; a strong attraction to intimacy with 
Christ as a Person and as a Friend, especially in the Holy Eucharist, a 
genuine humility and a vivid sense of the universal Church. In these later 
days, too, there is a certain reaction against the reckless materialism that so 
prevails in this country. There is an inclination, especially in the younger 
generation, towards a passionate, yet cautious idealism. There is a leaning 
towards the simple and direct paths, and a longing for a point of view that 
will, in some way, bring steadiness and harmony into the ever-shifting, flick- 
ering, complex show of the life around us. From the white collar and the 
swivel chair men turn to the rougher, more tangible things of life. The ex- 
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plorer and the birdman have now their appeal. Later on a more sober 
generation may restore plain manual work to its ancient place of honor. 

With this broad view that we have mentioned, as a basis, the author 
takes up in greater detail each part of the picture. He analyzes works of 
devotion and the features of the apostolic life, as it concerns the layman; 
the true nature of asceticism and conversion, the illusions of Quietism, the 
philosophy of interior mortification, etc., up to the Divine folly of the Cross, 
and the don couteux de soi. 

There remains, then, the crux of all ascetic writers, the élan mystique, the 
impulse towards mysticism. 

Such an impulse, instead of being a mere memory of the past, is alive at 
present in our own country. It is a natural consequence of the desire which 
was mentioned for a simplifying, unifying point of view. Many of the cur- 
rent fashions of thought, such as Evolution, Behaviorism, etc., owe much of 
their attractiveness to the appearance they offer of some sort of simplifying, 
all-harmonizing formula. The instinct is not mistaken, but it needs to be 
fed on wholesome food, not on poison. 

Father de Grandmaison holds that there is an acquired mysticism, con- 
sisting essentially in an intimate sense of the presence of God, which is 
accessible to all and is the natural fruit of persevering asceticism and prayer. 
“It is always true,” he maintains, “that all souls possess a certain mystical 
capacity. Sometimes it is very rudimentary, but it can be developed by 
exercise . . . Everyone who seriously wishes to lead a spiritual life should 
try to develop within himself these germs of mysticism.’ With patience and 
proper guidance, such persons will arrive in time at “a more simple, more 
affective and also more substantial prayer than intellectual meditation.” 

Amongst the authorities who share his view, and who tend towards it by 
their own method, he reckons the “‘convinced adherents of meditation in the 
strict sense, the most determined intellectualists, a St. Thomas Aquinas, 
a St. Ignatius Loyola,” who “use the same language as St. Francis of Assisi 
or the author of the ‘Imitation.’ ” 

In his final chapter, the writer shows the divergence between Christian 
mystical experience, in the strict sense of an extraordinary gift of God, and 
non-Christian claims at sharing this same experience. He notes that there is 
a fund of experience common to all Christian mystics: 


The diversity of witnesses makes all the more striking the agreement of authentic 
mystics. Italians, English, Dutch, German, Spanish or French; monks or seculars; 
theologians or uneducated; contemporaries of St. Bernard or of Philip II, of Joan of 
Arc or of Louis XIV; natural-born writers or almost illiterate peasants . . . Certain 
great lines appear, always the same. Certain nuclei are formed, concentrating at 
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the same points the subtle dust of psychological observations; the same modes of 
speaking recur spontaneously, in order to describe the steps of the spiritual ascent. 
. . . The convert of Foligno experiences the same Divine impressions as the seraphic 


St. Teresa. 


These common impressions he reduces, then, to a few main points which 
express more tangibly than usual what is meant by mystical experience. He 
concludes with a word as to the attitude that should be maintained by the or- 
dinary individual in regard to such special gifts. For all of us, however, he 
remarks, “who grope for their Creator amid the dryness of our daily tasks 

. the mystics remain, in their own proper place and rank, as witnesses. 
After the great Witness who revealed to us the Father, after the Apostles 
and the martyrs, with due regard for all proportion and all differences, one 
can say of the great mystics what the Beloved Disciple said: “That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, . . . we. . . 
declare unto you.” 

Amongst these witnesses, also with due sense of proportion and difference, 
we may not unfittingly place Father de Grandmaison himself. Through the 
composition of his great life work on “Jesus Christ,” he gave his best years 
and best effort to testifying on the Word of Life to an age weary of listen- 
ing to the words of death. With show of reason, too, we may claim him as 
a witness to a spiritual ideal which is peculiarly apt for our country and 
our generation. 

Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


PRAYER AND INTELLIGENCE. By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Translated 
by Algar Thorold. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. xi, 56. $0.75. 


One of the deadliest and most far-reaching effects of Protestantism, per- 
ceptible to a certain extent even among Catholics, has been the minimizing 
of the role of the intellect in religious experience, with a consequent over- 
emphasis of the part played by the will. It is refreshing in these days of 
religious sentimentality to come across a book like Jacques Maritain’s “Prayer 
and Intelligence,” in which a return is made to the traditional Catholic view- 
point as exemplified in the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. “In us as well 
as in God,” says Maritain, “love must proceed from the Word, that is, from 
the spiritual possession of the truth, in Faith” (p. 3). In other words, since. 
the will is a blind faculty, it cannot act save under the guidance of the in- 
tellect, ie., knowledge must precede desire, a principle which holds good for 
both the natural and the supernatural orders. 
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In the light of this, prayer is seen to be not merely a union of the human 
will with the Divine but also a union of intellect with Intellect. We must 
know God in order to love Him. “Prayer, particularly in the case of intel- 
lectuals, can only preserve a perfectly right direction and escape the dangers 
which threaten it, on condition of being supported and fed by theology” 
(p. 6). “And by prayer we understand no other thing than that supreme 
prayer which is made in the secret depth of the heart—insofar as it is di- 
rected to contemplation and union with God” (p. 3). Thus we find both the 
human will and the human intellect united to God. 

Basing his statements on the doctrine of St. Thomas, Maritain deals pri- 
marily with what the mystical theologians call “ordinary” contemplation, 
which is a natural development of the life of grace (cf. Saudreau, “The 
Mystical State,” preface, p. vi, viii, and various other passages explaining 
the doctrine of the great mystics, also Rimaud, ““Thomisme et Méthode,” p. 
266). This “ordinary” or “active” contemplation depends to a great extent, 
especially in its earlier stages, on the conscious effort of the soul to attain to 
union with God. “Extraordinary” or “passive” contemplation, the result of 
the direct action of God upon the soul, may be neither sought nor even 
desired without presumption, though it is possible to acquire what might 
be termed a predisposition to it by perfect detachment of the will from all 
created things to which will be joined perfect abandonment to the Will of 
God. 

In contrast to religious sentimentalism, which is essentially egocentric, 
true contemplation is directed entirely to God. “It is absolutely necessary 
to shun as the most pernicious of vices the reflex action of the mind . . . 
If we look at ourselves instead of looking at God . . . we lose the whole 
fruit of our spiritual life, we wander disquieted . . . we take the risk of 
numberless illusions’ (p. 26). It is not for us, but for God, to decide 
the degree of perfection we have attained, and the “absence of any return 
on oneself,” the “pure desire of God alone,” is the “essential condition of 
contemplation” (ibid.). 

Finally, in spite of a very prevalent opinion to the contrary, contempla- 
tion is essentially practical. It is not only a never-failing source of spiritual 
energy in ourselves, but also the most fruitful means of obtaining count- 
less favors for others. “With contemplation, we shall do more for our- 
selves and others in one month, than we shall do without it in ten years” 
(Quotation from Pére Louis Lallemant, $.J., “La Doctrine Spirituelle,” 
Maritain, p. 34). Most important of all, it is the supreme and perfect ful- 
filment of the “first and greatest commandment,” a feeble and inadequate 
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beginning in time of what, in all humility, we hope is to be our occupation 


throughout eternity. 
KATHLEEN E. Murpny, Ph.D. 


POLITICAL SCIENCES 


De Laicis, or THE TREATISE ON CiviL GOVERNMENT. By Robert Bellar- 
mine. Translated by Kathleen E. Murphy, Ph.D. New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1928. $1.50. 


Though intended primarily for classroom use this capable translation of 
Bellarmine’s “little booklet” should exert a potent and convincing influence 
on the English-reading student of political philosophy, irrespective of his 
association with academic halls. For with little or no attempt at literary 
ornateness, but with a lucidity and succinctness that enhance the cogency of 
his arguments Bellarmine reveals himself as the possessor of a definite and 
complete philosophy of government rooted in principles radically opposed to 
those giving rise to the anti-social doctrines of Luther and Calvin, and to the 
anarchic tenets of the Puritan Dissenters, with whom, paradoxically enough, 
he has been classed. 

It should be borne in mind that in this defence of legitimate civil authority 
Bellarmine is not enunciating a novel doctrine of his own; his work is simply 
the reiteration and exposition in compact form of the heritage of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas. The heritage from St. Thomas, later complemented in some 
respects by Bellarmine and Suarez, etc., was originally introduced into Eng- 
land by Sir John Fortesque. Subsequently it received a slightly modified ac- 
ceptance from Selden and the Whig party, and attained its culminating mo- 
ment of expensive grace in the mind of Burke and achieved its most practical 
expression in our own Declaration of Independence, and in the Constitution. 

Being proponents of the belief in the essential depravity of human nature, 
the Protestant Reformers were inevitably committed to the advocacy of will 
as the ultimate norm of justice, and of force as the motive for instilling 
reverence for the laws instead of emphasizing as Hamilton did “the voice of an 
enlightened reason.” In relation to this very topic we find in The Federalist 
(No. 76) a sentence of striking importance, for by it Hamilton repudiates 
the Protestant supposition of the vitiated character of human nature and 
implies his acceptance of the traditional Catholic doctrine of its fundamental 
goodness. “The institution of delegated powers implies that there is a portion 
of virtue and honor among mankind which may be a reasonable foundation 
of confidence; and experience justifies the theory.” Another consequence of 
this pernicious doctrine of Protestant “reform” was the recrudescence of the 
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idea of the state as a necessary evil, a merely factitious institution established 
for mutual protection by attaining an expedient order—an idea which finds 
its most elaborate development in the “Social Contract” of Rousseau, though 
its origin lies in the Stoicism of Cicero and Seneca. In confutation of this 
challenge Bellarmine establishes the fact that the state is a necessary institu- 
tion having its origin in the social nature of man. 

Bellarmine establishes his proposition that the state is a necessity of nature 
by demonstrating it to be an imperative requisite for the more complete de- 
velopment of our natural capacities, physical, intellectual and, in some in- 
stances, moral. Since, however, the common welfare is better cared for by 
rulers, it follows that to them must be delegated the necessary authority for 
the proper execution of their obligations. That this civil authority or power 
is conferred upon the rulers not directly by God Himself, in whom alone it 
has its source, but by God through the medium of the consent of the governed 
is the significant doctrine which has gained for this small tract the historic 
importance and renown it so deservedly merits. 

St. Augustine, in opposing the Roman notion of imperium (the will of an 
overruling power), enunciated the true definition of equality. This he arrived 
at by considering men as possessing the same specific nature together with the 
same final end, God, which end they are bound to pursue. Because of the 
necessary relation existing between men and God, there exists between men 
also a necessary relation; from this twofold notion it follows that no man of 
himself has the right to impose his will on another. By direct inference from 
this concept of equality Bellarmine considers the community to be a multitude 
of equals and “since in the absence of positive law, there is no good reason 
why, in such a multitude of equals, one rather than another should dominate,” 
power, therefore, “belongs to the collected body.” Though nature thus confers 
political authority upon the community, it does not arbitrarily demand that 
the community in its entirety should exercise or retain it immediately, but 
rather, to use Bellarmine’s language, “by the same natural law, this power 
is delegated by the multitude to one or several, for the State cannot of itself 
exercise this power; therefore, it is held to delegate it some individual, or to 
several...” 

The last step in the logical progression of Bellarmine of interest to us here, 
is his inference that since particular forms of government depend for their 
existence upon the consent of the governed “if there be legitimate cause the 
people can change a kingdom into an aristocracy, or an aristocracy into a 
democracy, and vice versa...” It was this passage that attracted the dis- 
approving attention of James I of England. In a pedantic mood, James, as 
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champion of the Anglican doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings, attempted 
to refute Bellarmine, and, having misinterpreted the passage, endeavored to 
identify Bellarmine’s theory with that of the Puritans, thereby “confusing 
the Roman law doctrine of the /ex regia with that of the Scholastics and of 
St. Augustine.” ‘The ease with which Bellarmine disposed of the rash impu- 
tations of James, together with a terse statement of the position which Bellar- 
mine took in the controversy which ensued between the two, may be found in 
“The State and Church” by Ryan and Millar (pp. 115-117). As conclusive 
proof that the authentic American theory is substantially identical with that 
of Bellarmine as expressed in the book under consideration and in his subse- 
quent writing, we offer the following passage from The Federalist (No. 78): 

Though I trust the friends of the proposed Constitution will never concur with 
its enemies, in questioning the fundamental principle of republican government, which 
admits the right of the people to alter or abolish the established Constitution, when- 
ever they find it inconsistent with their happiness, yet it is not to be inferred from 
this principle that the representations of the people, whenever a momentary inclination 
happens to lay hold of a majority of their constituents, incompatible with the pro- 
visions in the existing Constitution, would, on that account, be justifiable in a violation 
of those provisions . .. Until the people have, by some solemn and authoritative act, 
annulled or changed the established form, it is binding upon themselves collectively, 
as well as individually; and no presumption, or even knowledge, of their sentiments, 
can warrant their representatives in a departure from it, prior to such an act. 

We cannot lay aside this work without calling attention to other attractive 
and noteworthy features: the brief introduction and the comprehensive and 
illuminating footnotes of Father Millar. These should prove of invaluable 
assistance in the task of fully comprehending the clear line of demarcation 
between the Scholastic and opposing theories of government, of recognizing 
the historical significance of a distinctive note in Bellarmine’s treatise—the 
stress he placed on the natural and conventional elements of the state, and 
of appreciating the remarkable exposition this doctrine received through the 


mind and pen of Burke. 
Joun A. C. McGann, A.B. 


Tue Soctat CaTHOLIC MoveMENT IN GREAT Britain. By Georgiana 
Putnam McEntee, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Since Professor Moon’s illuminating “Labor Movement and the Social 
Catholic Movement in France” appeared in 1921, many of us have been 
awaiting eagerly the advent of books telling the history of the same movement 
in other countries. The history of the movement in Great Britain is now at 
hand. Dr. McEntee’s “Social Catholic Movement in Great Britain” sets 
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forth what has been done in the hundred years which have elapsed since 
Catholic Emancipation whose centenary Great Britain is celebrating this 
spring. The book is written with remarkable clarity of style, sympathetic 
understanding and definiteness of organization. It is well documented. One 
reads the book with the eagerness with which most people read a good novel. 

Dr. McEntee states her purpose simply and then proceeds to carry it out: 


It is the purpose of the present volume to consider the Catholics of Great Britain 
in connection with the various phases of the social movement. After an account of 
Cardinal Manning as a social reformer has been given, the influence of English 
Catholics on the various current economic theories will be considered and the reasons 
for their unwillingness to form a Catholic political party explained. Then will follow 
two chapters devoted chiefly to the history of what is probably the most important 
and certainly the most characteristic development of the Social Catholic Movement 
in Great Britain, namely, the Catholic Social Guild. This study will close with a 
discussion of the broader aspects of Social Catholicism as they affect and are affected 
by the movement in Great Britain, and a consideration of the part which English 
Catholics are playing in the striving for world peace. 


Dr. McEntee pictures for us, indirectly, the Catholics of England at the 
dawn of the nineteenth century, as having “a sense of shrinking inferiority 
which marked the mentality of many Catholics who had lived continuously 
on English soil.” With this as a backing it is little wonder that Cardinal 
Manning had at first to carry on his efforts at social betterment almost alone. 
Dr. McEntee shows us this great Churchman battling for social action in 
widely varied fields, i. e., relief of the starving poor in Paris, child welfare 
and education, the Irish question, temperance, the housing problem, the 
question of the land problem, the restriction of night and of Sunday work. 
He said, “I have no party politics, but would oppose both parties or support 
either when they act justly to the Holy See and to our poor.” However, 


whilst holding aloof from political parties as such, he advocated social legislation 
and applied his moral measuring rod to all bills which concerned in any way the 
economic life of the people. ... As a result of the teachings of the Manchester School, 
labour had been unjustly relegated to second place in its relations with capital and 
had been deprived of the legal protection which was its due. The aim of society 
had become the production of riches instead of the diffusion of human happiness, and 
man, the sole economic unit, had been neglected in his needs and in his rights. No 
wonder, then, that the repudiation of laissez-faire is written large across the pages 
which explain to us the social and economic theories of Henry Edward Manning. 


In an address on the “Dignity and Rights of Labor” he gave his views 
on the labor problem. The laborer has the right to life and to liberty. These 
rights include such rights as the right to property, the right to a living wage, 
the right of association, the right to strike. He advocated state intervention 
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on the side of the weak when association among the workers failed “to 
rebuke the despotism of capital.” 
Once more I quote from Dr. McEntee: 


It is not difficult to see why a man of Cardinal Manning’s enlightened views should 
be regarded by the hidebound economic conservatives, with characteristic lack of 
humor and yet greater lack of knowledge, as a radical—and a dangerous radical at 
that. He was not the first social reformer to be denounced as a “Socialist” by people 
who disapproved, of any attack on the citadel of Economic Liberalism. Nor was he 
to be the last. The word is still bandied about—at present in competition with 
“Bolshevist”—by loose thinkers and timid antagonists of even gradual social change; 
it is forever being bestowed by the unthinking on all those whose ideas on economic 
and sociological subjects are somewhat in advance of their own. Neither Marx nor 
Engels would have been eager to claim fellowship with many of those thus uncere- 
moniously thrust into the household of their faith. 


Of all the groups interested in social and economic subjects only one failed 
to receive a hearty welcorae (at the home of Cardinal Manning)—the 
advocates of woman’s rights. Dr. McEntee says: ‘Whether one regards 
his attitude on this point as the expression of a prejudice or of a principle will 
depend on whether one reacts with favor or disfavor to the woman’s 
movement.” 

In 1892 Cardinal Manning died. An estimate of his work Dr. McEntee 


gives in the following words: 


The London Times was of the opinion that Manning had for years exercised an 
influence in English life such as had been possessed by no Catholic ecclesiastic since 
the Reformation. Some years afterwards, Cardinal Gibbons compared him to a 
great figure in mediaeval history, Cardinal Stephen Langton, who like him, had 
fought for the liberty of the people. 


Dr. McEntee makes us see that not for many years was there a cooper- 
ation movement among the Catholics of England for social betterment. Very 
slowly were the Catholics brought together. Laymen, however, as well as 
clergymen, gradually began to speak and write on economic questions which 
had grave social consequences. 

In a chapter on “Economic Theories,” Dr. McEntee discusses Socialism 
in England. She asks why in spite of the absence (practically speaking) of 
the Marxian element and of the irreligious tendencies seen in Socialism in 
other countries, Socialism in England met so much opposition from the 
Catholics. She answers the question in a paragraph of her characteristic, 
brilliant writing. 


More important than these considerations [social and moral theories of prominent 
British writers who claim to be Socialists and the possibilities of changes in a crisis 
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of the present theories of Socialism in England] is the tradition against the move- 
ment. The word “Socialism” conveys an impression of heterodoxy and—when 
connected with Catholics—of disloyalty, to the Catholic mind. Catholics are con- 
fronted by the undoubted fact that from time to time the leaders of the Church— 
popes and bishops—have seen fit to denounce Socialism and denounce it by name. It 
may be mentioned parenthetically, that the antithesis of Socialism—Individualism— 
has likewise met with ecclesiastical reprobation, but implicity. Exponents of 
Economic Liberalism have not been so incautious as to organize themselves into an 
international school of thought, to draw up an elaborate credo and to give themselves 
a label. Tactful candidates for public office do not shout from the hustings their 
undying devotion to invisible government. They are chary of promises to regenerate 
society on the basis of freedom of contract. They preach these things, but not directly, 
and thus their views escape explicit condemnation. With unblushing absence of 
self-consciousness, the Socialist proclaims his affiliations. He gives himself a name, 
a name from which the Catholic Church has steadfastly withheld its approval. 





The anti-Statists and Distributivists—Belloc, Chesterton and Father 
McNabb—are discussed with their theory of eliminating the abuses of private 
ownership by increasing the number of private owners. There is also a 
discussion of Guild Socialism and of Commur.ism. The principles under- 
lying the various theories were brought out by the Catholics in England 
working for social betterment there. These principles are considered in 
connection with the British Labor Party. 

Groups were gradually becoming conscious of some interests in common, 
based on Catholic principles. Why, then, did the Catholics not form a 
political party? Precisely because though it was Catholic principles which 
were involved, the application of those principles might be made specifically . 
in varied ways. Hence, though the Catholics formed no political party, 
they were able to influence their fellow members in the Labor Party on 
important matters such, for instance, as education. 

The growing interest in the social movement is seen in the organization 
and development of the Catholic Social Guild of the twentieth century. The 
need of more knowledge of Catholic principles as a basis for solving problems 
led groups under the inspiring genius of Father Plater, S. J., to associate for 
study. The earnestness of the members and the thoroughness with which 
they pursued their aim have had their result in the increase in numbers and 
in the widening influence of the Catholic Social Guild. It has received help 
from similar movements in other countries and in turn has given help when 
called on by other countries. 

The Catholics of England have gone further still by organizing for the 
establishment of world peace. Dr. McEntee shows the development of the 
movement which has grown to such degree that it could be expressed in the 
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following words of Father Plater—‘‘We are all united in our main purpose 


of securing a stable peace by Christian action.” 
Grace .M. QuINnLan, Pu.D. 


THe CHURCH AND War. By Franziskus Stratmann, O. P., translated 
from the German. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1929. Pp. 219. 


$2.50. 


Peace was the promise accompanying the “tidings of great joy” which 
ushered in the New Covenant, the era of the Prince of Peace. 

Nineteen centuries after this message the world witnessed the strange 
spectacle of Christians kneeling before the Cross of their common Saviour, 
beseeching Him to bless their arms, to give victory to their side, to help in 
wiping out the enemy or at least in disabling him completely, to give accuracy 
to their death-dealing cannons, efficacy to their devastating poison gas, and 
success to their destructive bombing expeditions. Only thus, only through 
such wholesale slaughter of their Christian neighbors (they prayed), could 
Righteousness triumph and Justice be vindicated. Quite naturally a good 
Christian and distinguished soldier, who in the World War led a division 
“efficiently ready to kill the enemy soldiers on a wholesale scale, employing 
all weapons from bayonet to poison gas,” comments on this by declaring 
emphatically that such killing is contrary to Christian principles, that war 
is a denial of Christianity. 

Human intelligence and Christian sensibilities were alike offended by such 
conditions, or, in the language of Benedict XV, mankind was “aghast at the 
horrors of war.” But war psychosis and nationalistic hysteria are no respecters 
of creeds and communities; Catholics of all nations were swept along into 
this maelstrom and many of them have not yet recovered from this tidal 
wave of barbarism. 

Yet out of this welter of conflicting emotions and confused ideals was 
born the desire for the return of true Christian peace principles; the ardent 
wish to assist the spirit of the Prince of Peace to regain his rightful place 
in the hearts of men. This desire’ 
was more than a reaction of the sensibilities to the horrors of war, it was a profound 
reaction of faith against the anti-Christian spirit which is at the bottom of most 
wars. “From whence are wars and contentions among you?” asks St. James (iv, 1). 
“Are they not from your concupiscences which are in your members? You covet and 


have not; you kill, and envy, and cannot obtain. You contend and war, and you 
have not, because you ask not.” Every war is a consequence of sin, but not only 


__ 


1Fr, Stratmann ia La Vie Intellectuelle, 1929. 
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of original sin; a war between Christians is a certain sign that the spirit of Christ 
has been weakened among Christians, and is no longer strong enough to correct the 
course of things. Among other motives, a sentiment of shame in the presence of this 
weakness and of the scandalous spectacle that Christianity offered, determined the 
formation of the Union of German Catholics for Peace. 

Speaking as the leading exponent of this Catholic Peace Union, Father 
Stratmann delivered a series of lectures in September, 1922, to the Catholic 
Federation of University Students in Heidelberg, on “The Idea and Realiza- 
tion of the Corpus Christi Mysticum,” with the purpose of showing the way 
to international reconciliation through the Church. These lectures, consider- 
ably augmented, were printed under the title: Weltkirche und Weltfriede 
(“Universal Church and Universal Peace”); the subtitle proclaimed them 
“contributions of Catholic thought to the war and peace problem.” In his 
foreword (German edition) the author states that he does not know of any 
thorough Catholic treatise on this subject, while the cover jacket of the 
translation calls it “the first complete examination of the Problem of Peace 
and War by a Catholic Theologian since 1914.” As a matter of fact it is 
the first complete presentation of Catholic Pacifism since the first three 
centuries, when Tertullian, Origen and Lactantius espoused extreme views 
of condemning all resort to force as sinful. This view was, however, rejected 
by St. Augustine and St. Thomas, even as it is by Father Stratmann; but 
the author brings out that the spirit and tendencies of Christianity are 
pacifistic in their nature. The author also warns us that his is not a treatise 
extolling a peace of soporific inactivity, or flatulent complacency; rather is 
it a plea 
to separate Paganism from Christianity, Semi-Christianity from true, full Christianity, 
to sharpen the minds for the signs of the times, to strike a kindling flame from 
hearts turned into stone, to stir up hatred in the souls against barbarism and sin, to 
make them free for the Charity of God and of men. 

This war against war, this problem of preserving peace, may rightly be 
considered the specific problem of our time and age; that of the previous 
century having been slavery. Will it find as complete a solution as this 
latter? The post-war events seem to justify such a hope; at any rate it is 
no longer considered a Utopian dream. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the World Court, the. Locarno Pact, the Paris (Kellogg) Peace- 
Pact, Disarmament Promises, and similar proposals which have followed 
each other in rapid succession demonstrate how this new spirit of pacific 
settlement of problems among the nations has gained ground and converts. 
All these approaches to the peace problem, however, are approaches from the 
political side, prompted more by pragmatic, or at most humanitarian, con- 
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siderations than ethical and moral principles. Our conduct is motivated by 
expediency, not because it is right or wrong. 

Father Stratmann places his examination on a higher plane. He has a 
philosophical, theological approach which affords his arguments a firm 
foundation and insures them their lasting value. The basis of his considera- 
tions is the Corpus Christi Mysticum, the Mystical Body of Christ. But 
by accepting this thesis we also accept the consequences that flow from the 
fact of the Mystical Body of Christ. These conclusions are revolutionary 
in their nature, revolutionary in the sense that the old notions about the 
justifiableness of war will have to be thrown overboard to a great extent, and 
our whole attitude will have to undergo a decided change. Educators will 
readily appreciate the full meaning entailed in such a psychological turn- 
about. It will of necessity take a long time to make these readjustments in 
our mental life. This change of mind and heart, however, is not a unique 
experience today. The Kellogg Pact implicitly compels to the same confession 
and line of action. As Father Noppel, S. J., points out :* 

If the Pact has any sense at all, it must denote progress, and this progress must 
first consist in the confession of the signers that up till now they have been followers, 


by sentiment at least if not by open expression, of that interpretation of war which 
they now renounce, declaring thereby their readiness to burn what they have hitherto 


adored. 


Similarly Father Stratmann also begins with a confession of guilt. Com- 
paring the yearning for Catholics to recognize the solidarity of the human 
race to the season of Advent, he writes :* 


The world’s Advent must rest on the acknowledgment of the world’s guilt. The 
question of bloodguilt must be answered, not before the court of the politician, but 
before the high court of history, of humanity, of conscience, of God. It is amazing 
how a Christian faced with this question of guilt can throw all principle to the winds 
—how he will consider any answer unfavourable to his own country as treason, and 
how superficially he will pass over this deeply important matter. In this modern 
shrinking from recognition and confession of fault and in the abuse of those who 
have the courage to put their finger on these open wounds and sins we see clearly 
how far we have fallen below the spirit of Christianity in the Middle Ages. 


From such “self-knowledge of our social wounds” the author would 


have us 


learn how we can bring the world out of anarchy to order, how we can answer the 
call for help even if it comes to us in the form of curses, how we can heal the 
special wound from which our world to-day is suffering: the wildest form of anarchy 


2Stimmen der Zeit, March, 1929, p. 402. 
3P, viii. 
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which is war... The Christian attitude to war is severely criticized by socialism 
all the world over .. . If there is only the smallest germ of truth in them [the 
criticisms], are we not bound to listen and to search our conscience? 


The Catholic Church, we are reminded, is more than a mere aggregation 
of individuals, it is the ecclesia of God: 


St. Paul gives us a new idea which lifts the Church above all the things of the 
world and which is better understood the more the spirit of solidarity grows; the 
idea of the deepest fellowship in the Mystical Body of Christ.‘ 

When one part of the family suffers, the other part suffers with it. We help 
one another in every condition of life. But the Church is more than a moral or legal 
personality. Her oneness with Christ the Head and with Christians as Members, 
rests on the real and continuous influx of supernatural life from the Head to the 
Members . . . Thus fellowship goes far beyond a mere fellowship of thought or 
teaching or imitation or service . . . Really to grasp the idea of the whole Mystical 
Body of Christ, we must look beyond this world to Heaven.5 


To this conception regarding the comprehension of the Mystical Body of 
Christ we must add its ethical counterpart. We should realize that it must 
make a difference in and have an influence on our mental attitude and 


conduct :* 


The greatest of all Catholic laws is that which follows from the Mystical Body 
of Christ: Love to the Head of this Body and to all its Members; “Neither Jew 
nor Greek . .. all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii, 28). Love and fellowship are 
the new specific likeness to Christ, greater than any natural sympathy, than any 
social or material interest. 


Love thus being the binding element, all want of love, all breach of unity, 
is a destructive influence in the organism, reaching its extreme point in war. 
The sad feature, however, is that “men have lost the consciousness that war 
is a destroying element in the Mystical Body of Christ.” How many, for 
example, we are asked, were troubled by the anguish and appeals of the Holy 
Father during the late war :’ 


The thought of the visible and invisible Head of Christ’s Mystical Body were of 
little importance. What mattered was that Headquarters should announce: ‘Two 
regiments were mowed down by our fire. A thousand enemy corpses lie in our 
lines.” This would be read with beaming eyes; healths would be drunk and a feast 
celebrated. It is sad enough that such things should give pleasure to the natural 
man... What, in the name of a higher law, we deplore is the complete disap- 


‘Pp. 18. 
SP, 21. 
sp, 25. 
TP. 30. 
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pearance of the supernatural standard amongst those who are pledged to. think on 
the highest plane. 


War attacks both the natural foundation of the Mystical Body by its 
destruction of human life and property, and still more the moral basis and 
fiber by sin. There is hardly a law, human or Divine, which is not broken 
in some way, at some time, during war. Or in the words of the above- 
mentioned U. S. Army General:* “No matter how righteous the cause, the 
experience of a soldier at the front tends to lower his finer sensibilities. If 
any soldier came out of this war a better man than he entered, it is in spite 
of and not because of his battle experience.” 

“War as a Metaphysical and Moral Problem” is probably the most 
valuable contribution to peace literature. Here the author examines the 
question of the necessity of war from the point of view of Catholic philosophy 
and theology. Is war necessary, biologically, economically, politically? Or 
is it so inherent in man’s fallen nature that we must consider it as springing 
directly or indirectly from a law of God? Considering the fact that in the 
civilized world during the last three hundred years there has been but one 
year of peace to about thirteen years of war, must we not conclude that war 
is an inevitable law of nature? Any such necessity is, however, denied by 
the author. The inevitability of differences and conflicts merely means the 
necessity of struggle, but “Struggle is not war.” It is the acceptance of the 
principle to resort to arms and the readiness to adopt such a course which 
constitutes always the greatest dangers to peace. War is not an intrinsically 
necessary effect or consequence to any cause but “an instrument of policy,” 
the use and application of which is decided by political factors. Nor does 
such a decision lie with the people most concerned but rather with a small 
group of men in power. Moral considerations, questions as to justification 
on the bast of the Natural Law, play an insignificant part at best; such 
reflections hardly enter directly into decisions to declare war. A justification 
in the eyes of an already influenced and inflamed public opinion is an easy 
matter, as the late war has abundantly proved. The truth in such cases is 
then handled very carelessly by the authorities; or as one writer expresses 
it:? “When war is declared Truth is the first casualty.” All this is only 
possible by assuming that “the state can do no wrong,’ that there is a 
double standard of morality: one for the individual and another for the state. 


8Cf. Florence Boeckel, Between War and Peace, Macmillan, New York, 1928, 
p. 408. 

®A. Ponsonby, M. P., Falsehood in Wartime, London, 1928, p. 1. 

Burgess, Political Science and Constitutional Law, Vol. II, p. 44. 
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While Catholics have been generally aware of the fact that the state also 
is subject to the same moral obligations and restrictions as the individual, it 
may come as a surprise to many that there are specific conditions governing 
the morality of war. These give rise to the concept of a just and an unjust 
war. The question naturally arises why these specific conditions or rules are 
not made widely known and adhered to by moralists and statesmen. The 
answer lays bare the cardinal weakness of the whole moral problem of war: 
Catholic moralists have lost the traditional and true concept of a just war. 
During the past three centuries this concept has been so continuously weak- 
ened and diluted that almost any war is justified by Catholic theologians, all 
according to the side for which they speak. So it was in the World War, 
and so it was in the Spanish-American war, which the theologians supported," 
whereas “no competent American historian holds that we were morally justi- 
fied.”"* Logic and common sense tell us that two opposites cannot be right; 
they may, however, both be wrong; and Catholic theology also points out 
that “objectively speaking, war can not be formally and materially just on 
both sides.’’* 

The credit of having pointed out and proved with documentary evidence 
that this modern condonation of war was at variance with the scholastic 
teaching regarding the right of war all during the Middle Ages up to the 
seventeenth century, goes to a French Catholic layman, Alfred Vanderpol. 
At one time an officer in the French army, he later became the President of 
the Ligue des Catholiques frangais pour la paix, and first published in 1911 
his remarkable study, Le droit de guerre d’aprés les théologiens et les 
canonistes du Moyen-Age which appeared simultaneously in Paris and 
Brussels. From Vanderpol’s larger work La doctrine scolastique de droit 
de guerre (Paris, 1919, A. Pedone, Editeur), Father Stratmann borrows 
copious extracts and with him espouses the more rigid teaching regarding the 
conditions necessary for a just war. “Back to and forward with St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas” becomes his motto, in order to recover once more the earlier 
Christian sentiment: ecclesia abhorret a sanguine, “the Church abhors 


bloodshed.” 
According to St. Thomas" three conditions were required for a just war: 
1. a rightful authority to declare it; 2. a just cause; and 3. a right intention. 


11Cf, Letter by the American Bishops at the outbreak of the Spanish-American Wat. 
12John A. Ryan, International Ethics, Paulist Press, New York, 1928, p. 35. 

13]bid., citing Th. Meyer, S. J., Institutiones Juris Naturalis. 

M4Summa Theologica, Ila, Ilae., qu. 40, art. 1. 
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There has never been any change in these principles, nor have modern 
theologians ceased to subscribe to them. It is the interpretation and appli- 
cation of the last two conditions which has meant a deviation from, if not 
abandonment of,!* the traditional teaching. This deviation was complete by 
the end of the seventeenth century, and Vanderpol and Stratmann maintain 
that the way was paved during the sixteenth century. The greatest names 
in theology at that period were Francis Victoria, O. P., in the first half of 
that century, and Francis Suarez, S. J., in the latter half. Although both 
were commentators of St. Thomas and among the most brilliant exponents 
of Thomistic theology, their individuality made their lectures and writings to 
be accepted as of similar authority as those of the Angelic Doctor. Victoria 
substituted his own terms in some instances for those of St. Thomas, which, 
while being in full accord with the teaching of St. Thomas, were still less 
precise, and omitted the word “guilt,” and lent itself, therefore, to mis- 
interpretation when isolated from the context. This change Vanderpol 
deplores as “unfortunate.’”!® In the case of Suarez there is a definite 
accusation :!" 

Suarez is the first who says that if, after careful examination of the cause of dis- 
pute, the prince or ruler considers there is more to be said on his side than on the 
other, then he is justified in going to war. Suarez applies for the first time the 
principles of distributive justice to war. With St. Augustine and St. Thomas these 
principles are applied only to an act of vindicative justice. Suarez teaches that a 
ruler may go to war knowing that a great deal of right is on the opposite side, but 
considering that on the whole, more right is on his side! Here we have the first 
loosening of the old strict war morality. 

This “weakening of the teaching of St. Augustine and the Thomists” did 
not remain unnoticed and unchallenged. It was at once opposed by another 
Jesuit theologian, Vasquez of Alcala, and later Sylvius. But the reputation 
and influence of Suarez far outweighed such protests. There was also another 
factor which made Suarez’ interpretation more acceptable to his contempo- 
raries. This factor has been adduced as an extenuating circumstance in 
Suarez’ opinion: the fact, namely, that the old Augustinian and medieval 
conception of the state had now disappeared and given way to the national 
state, where each enjoyed sovereignty and independence. Hence, it is argued, 
that justitia vindicativa had lost its meaning, and a “loosening of the old, strict 
war morality” may perhaps be found in the fact that Suarez and his followers 
did not insist more energetically on compulsory arbitration, but not in the 


15Vanderpol, op. cit., p. 5. 
1Vanderpol, La doctrine scolastique du droit de guerre, p. 259. 


7P, 68. 
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fact that they deviated from the older moral principles about war; these had 
lost, not indeed their validity, but their practical value.” 

Against this it may be pointed out that Suarez’ innovation did spell a 
change in the war morality, and in the light of what followed, in the succeed- 
ing centuries with their ever increasing list of warlike measures, one may 
safely assert that validity and value of principles are synonymous. 

Father Stratmann then sums up the principles which, according to St. 
Augustine, the Thomists, and Victoria, constitute a just war, into ten 
points :’° 

1. Gross injustice on the part of one, and only one, of the contending parties. 
2. Gross formal moral guilt on one side only—material wrong is not sufficient. 
Undoubted knowledge of this guilt. 
That war should only be declared when every means to prevent it has failed. 
Guilt and punishment must be proportionate. Punishment exceeding the measure 
of guilt is unjust and not to be allowed. 

. Moral certainty that the side of justice will win. 

. Right intention to further what is good by the war and to shun what is evil. 

. War must be rightly conducted; restrained within the limits of justice and love. 

. Avoidance of unnecessary upheaval of countries not immediately concerned and 

of the Christian community. 
10. Declaration of war by lawful authorized authority exercised in the name of God. 

Failing these conditions war is unjust. 

As a corollary Father Stratmann expresses the opinion that a modern war 
cannot keep within these conditions and must, therefore, be declared immoral 
and not permissible.” 

These clearcut theses must surely exert their influence once they are more 
widely known. At present their voice hardly amounts to a whisper, and most 
people are not aware that war falls under any moral law at all. Thus a 
reviewer of the Spanish-American war declares”: 

War came because it offered a moral experience for which the pacifists have not 
found a substitute . . . Cuban landowners and army-contractors had something to 
gain; but for the men who answered the call to the colors the reward lay in the 
greatest adventure, an opportunity for the highest sacrifice of the patriot. 


But not merely such irresponsible journalists, who seem to find in war as a 
“moral experience” an end in itself, have lightly skipped over the point of its 


justness. Even such a well-informed, close-reasoning, devout Catholic as 


18Dr. Heinrich Rommen, Die Staatslehre des Franz Suarez, S.J., Volksvereins- 
Verlag, M.-Gladbach, 1927, p. 301. 

19p, 79. 

20Stratmann, Richtlinien des Friedensbundes deutscher Katholiken, Theatiner- 
Verlag, Muenchen, 1924, p. 22. 

New York Times Magazine, October 7, 1928. 
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G. K. Chesterton makes the astonishing assertion, ten years after the World 
War: “TI still think it was justified as a war that would end Prussian 
prestige.” Apart from the fact that Bavarians and Austrians will be sur- 
prised to learn that this is the reason which sent them against Russia and 
Serbia, somebody might with the same “justice” arouse the nations to a 
crusade against British Imperialism. Such vague conceptions as prestige and 
imperialism are no test for the morality of an action. At the same time it 
affords one a glimpse of the enormous work in store for those who wish to 
spread the “Peace of Christ.” Vanderpol and Stratmann note with regret 
that the spirit of Christian peace principles is more in evidence among modern 
pacifists, very few of whom are Catholics, whereas the nationalistic, milita- 
ristic spirit seems to have found a refuge in Catholic communities. War 
glorification and flag fetishism are commonplaces in our parish schools, many 
institutions of higher education have opened their doors widely to war- 
preparedness and war-mindedness, becoming readily an adjunct to the War 
Department, while the Catholic Press accords facile headline-prominence 
to spread-eagle speeches of Legion or war chaplains, and runs serials of war 
heroics. 

“This glorification of war and its deeds was quite unknown in the first 
and best days of the Faith.”** Nor have the foremost leaders of Christianity, 
the Popes, during the last fifty years and more, given any encouragement to 
that spirit. Rather it is the Catholic pacifist who may take heart at the fact 
that all official commendations from the Holy See, and all pronouncements 
on principle have been on his side and in his favor. More than that: 
“Benedict XV was a convinced Pacifist.”“ In this, of course, the Catholic 
Church is merely continuing the true policy of her Founder, the Prince of 
Peace. Indeed, all instruments for peace and the international morality 
order had either their origin or their conception in the Catholic Church. 
Victoria and Suarez were the forerunners of Grotius, laying the foundations 
for international law ;* mediation and arbitration are “derived from the Papal 
activity as an intermediary” ;* the League-of-Nations idea is to be found in 
a number of well-known Catholic writings; an international tribunal or 
world court was advocated by Suarez ;* and now it even transpires that the 


New York Times Magazine, March 3, 1929. 

3p. 120. 

24P. 163. 

Cf. J. B. Scott, Spanish Origin of International Law, Washington, D. C. 
*Cf. Joseph Mueller, Das Friedenswerk der Kirche, Berlin, p. 35. 
“Cf. Fénelon, Télémaque; Stratmann, op. cit., p. 98. 

*De Legibus, Il, c. 19, n. 8. 
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widely hailed Kellogg Pact is not, as Prof. J. T. Shotwell declares, “a new 
technique, developed by practical statesmen,” but a pact similar to one which 
more than twelve centuries ago the Catholic Croats already solemnly swore 
to and kept.” 

There is no objection brought against any theory of peace which the autho: 
avoids or fails to answer; there is no difficulty which he sidesteps, be it of an 
historical nature or on grounds of patriotic sentiments. The Crusades are 
not spared in his criticism and the idealization which only our remoteness 
to them or romantic half-knowledge of them can account for is deplored as 
a mistake. The history of modern Pacifism, within and without the Church, 
is briefly traced and commented upon. While the French and German 
pacifist movements are well covered, one regrets the scant notice which 
English and American peace movements and societies have received. But this 
may be asking too much of lectures and writings addressed to a European 
and German audience. 

Father Stratmann’s book supplies a long-felt want. To the Catholic peace 
worker it will be a necessity. To all Catholic antagonists of Pacifism it 
offers information and arguments; they will have to be met and answered, 
or else opposition becomes mere prejudice. The theologian and the 
philosopher, the historian and the sociologist, the grade-school teacher and 
the college professor, will all find therein much food for reflection, matter for 
discussion, practical points for a change of mind or for acquiring Christian 
peace-mindedness. It is a book which should find its way into every house- 
hold, into every study, into every library. It will then make history. 

The translation has the charm and merit of clearness. A translation is 
always a difficult undertaking: it means the borrowing of the soul and mind 
of the author, lending solely one’s vehicle of expression to the task. In this 
the anonymous translator has succeeded admirably. It must be pointed out, 
however, that it is not a translation of the complete work of Father Strat- 
mann; presumably because the translation was unauthorized. Many sen- 
tences have been omitted which were not essential to the particular paragraph 
or point expounded; but such omissions are always a matter of opinion. In 
consequence the trenchant style, the rhetorical, not to say oratorical, beauty, 
with its wealth of sentiment and emotion, has regrettably suffered. Where 
this is not the case, e. g., on page 86, the author permits us a glimpse of his 
great talents of swaying minds and hearts according to the best traditions of 


Cf. Abendland, March, 1929; Lecture by Father Sakac, S. J., of the Oriental 
Institute in Rome, on “A Kellogg Pact of the Seventh Century,” as recorded in 


Migne, P. G., 113, 284-285, de admin. imperio. 
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his distinguished Order. The printing and general get-up of the translation 
does not compare favorably with the larger lettered, well-spaced and well- 
italicized original. It also seems to possess more than a fair share of 
typographical errors. But all these minor defects are far outweighed by 
the appeal and importance of the matter. 

St. Augustine said :°° 

Peace should be dearer to us than anything. There is no greater glory than to have 
kept peace; and glory, won through conquest, is despicable. It is more creditable to 
have killed war by our words than to kill men with the sword, to win Peace through 
Peace, not through war. 

These words may well sum up the purpose of the author, the plea of his 


book and the praise of the review. 
Grecory Feics. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PuiLosopHy Topay. Essays on Recent Developments in the Field of Philos- 
ophy. Collected and edited by Edward Leroy Schaub. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1928. Pp. x, 609. 


This volume which appeared lately, entitled, “Philosophy Today” consists of 


essays contributed by a number of writers to the Monist, of which the collector 
of these papers into a volume, Professor E. L. Schaub of Northwestern 
University, is the editor. The work covers a very extensive field, not only 
geographically but topically: systems, theory of knowledge, ethics, psychology, 
esthetics, social philosophy, “interpretations of religion,” and history of phil- 
osophy. Doubtless within the six hundred pages of a book covering so broad 
a field it is impossible to give more than mere mention to the many topics in- 
cluded, with occasional comments and criticisms. The student who is not al- 
ready fairly familiar with current philosophic terminology and with at least 
the outlines of present-day speculation will gain but little definite information 
or enlightenment from the volume. For one having such acquaintance, how- 
ever, especially to teachers of philosophy, this survey of the latest develop- 
ments in the field will be valuable. 

It is the revelation that it makes of the state of philosophy as a whole 
today that especially interests us and merits attention. In English-speaking 
countries we find, according to the volume before us, four main theories of 
knowledge: Idealism, evolutionary Naturalism, current Realism, Instrumen- 
talism. ‘Value’ plays its part in determining the trend of certain lines of 
philosophic thinking. Modern logic, we are told, “finally merges with or is 


ae 
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inseparable from a metaphysics” (p. 86). In France we find “creative Evo- 
lution,” “Sociologism” and “Idealism of the Hamelin variety.” In Germany 
“the almost unlimited dominance which Kantianism at one time enjoyed has 
come to an end. The interest and affiliations of leading investigators are more 
and more turning to movements that are in express opposition to Kantianism” 
(p. 359). In Russia we have criticism of a skeptical tendency, “naive Real- 
ism” of a scientific type, Ontologism, Idealism. In Scandinavia there is 
Idealism, “‘critical Positivism” or “‘critical Monism.” “Positivism has domin- 
ated Argentina and South America as a whole during the last forty years. 
But at the present time in Argentina there are evident symptoms of a new 
philosophic movement having links with the sciences” (p. 606). 

We have today a hundred theories, more or less, differing fundamentally as 
to the origin, validity and nature of knowledge, and as to the existence, and 
nature of reality. There are no axioms that are not questioned by somebody; 
there is no method that is not criticized; there are no established principles or 
accepted results, such as we find in any survey of scientific advance in recent 
years. Philosophy seems to reach nothing definite or even relatively final; 
and to develop nothing but endless speculation. What is the reason? Lordly 
science marches triumphantly on, taking one outpost of knowledge after 
another, while philosophy, like a band of light-armed skirmishers, hovers 
around it, trying to tell it what it ought to think of its conquests, but secur- 
ing but little attention from the scientific army. Some schools or groups of 
philosophers affect close associations with the scientists. But so far as they 
try to generalize and systematize the results of science, they are trespassing 
upon another’s field where they are really not wanted; and not infrequently, 
when philosophers attempt to lay down the criteria of knowledge, they under- 
mine any attempt to attain it, and hence discredit science. 

Philosophy has been defined as an analysis of presuppositions. The ideal 
system of philosophy would seem to be one with its roots deep in the past, rep- 
resenting the thought of the profoundest minds of the human race upon funda- 
mental principles; consistent with itself; laying the foundations of knowledge 
rather than leading, by the logic of its own principles, to conclusions that 
undermine the possibility of attaining truth; and lastly, capable of assimilating 
the approved findings of inductive science. Such we claim to be the charac- 
teristics of Scholasticism, especially in its modern form of new Scholasticism. 

The scattered allusions to Scholasticism to be found in the volume that we 
are reviewing show some appreciation of the vitality of a system that was long 
derided and neglected by students of philosophy; but along with this appre- 
ciation we find some misunderstanding of the genius and significance of Scholas- 
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ticism. “The recent organization of the American Philosophical Association,” 
we read (p. 121), “with the quarterly organ ‘The New Scholasticism’ . . . 
and the appearance of so substantial a volume as F. J. Sheen’s God and Intel- 
ligence in Modern Philosophy, are in themselves sufficient testimony of the 
vitality of a very important type of religious philosophy.” In France, we are 
told (p. 165): “Thomism seems to have acquired a renewal of influence, not 
only upon historians like M. Gilson, but also in connection with dogmatic 
speculation. In violent reaction against Bergsonism, which has served in its 
time for support of some modernists, there is often an appeal from this 
quarter to scholastic intellectualism.” The attitude of German philosophic 
thought toward Scholasticism is so succinctly and clearly set forth by a writer 
in the same work that the passage merits quotation. After speaking of various 
metaphysical tendencies in Germany the author says (pp. 345-346) : 

One finds also neo-Thomism. It draws sustenance from several sources. To be sure 
it lacks genuine originality and is only a revival, with the fewest possible changes, of 
mediaeval dogmatism. Nevertheless it is a characteristic feature of the present 
metaphysical situation. It is bound up with the fact that there is an unmistakable 
strengthening of the Roman Catholic spirit, whose intellectual aspect, as it were, it 
represents. This philosophy is the creation of a period scientifically remote from 
ours; yet, whatever our attitude towards it, its revival is logically intelligible. For 
the entire history of the human spirit probably presents not another system of thought 
that develops such a closed world-view and establishes with such radical one-sidedness 
and energy an imposing unity of the mental life. It asserts an inviolable harmony 
between the needs of the spirit and the results of knowledge and of science. It 
denies that cleavage between knowledge and faith from which modern mankind 
suffers. Through its alleged removal of this conflict neo-Thomism believes that it 
offers our age spiritual health and frees it in large measure from its afflictions. It 
is this fiction primarily that accounts for the growing influence of this world-view. 
It is a philosophy that rejects the validity and the value of that differentiation between 
faith and knowledge which had become inevitable as a fateful characteristic of modern 
Europe. Thereby it at bottom disavows the autonomy of science, though yielding the 
attractive and welcome illusion of a harmony between that which we can know 
and that which we can believe and await with hope. The presupposition of this 
harmony is the basis upon which the metaphysics of neo-Thomism rests. 


This statement of what the writer of it doubtless believes to be the prevalent 
opinion of new Scholasticism in Germany presents, along with some insight 
into the spirit of the system, some erroneous ideas. Philosophy was always 
kept distinct from dogma by its greatest masters in the Middle Ages; it was 
not dogmatic. If it had been so, it would have failed in one of its most 
esteemed functions, namely, of being the handmaid to religion. Philosophy 
illustrated and confirmed the doctrines of Faith. If it had been taught as 
dogma, it would have been no support. Again, the medieval Scholasticism 
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is popularly supposed to have been so bound up with medieval ideas of science, 
many of them puerile and others since disproved, that no revival of it is possible 
in this scientific age. But historians of Scholasticism tell us that St. Thomas 
used the scientific ideas of his time to illustrate his theorems, not to prove 
them; and that the purely philosophic features of his teaching are not derived 
from his scientific beliefs at all. Aside from any question of what the School- 
men believed in physical matters, their teachings upon those subjects need 
have no weight with the advocates of new Scholasticism. Pope Leo XIII, in 
his encyclical Aeterni Patris, enjoining upon Catholic educators that they 
should make the system of St. Thomas the basis of their teaching, says 
expressly :! 

Therefore, whilst we cheerfully and gladly declare that whatever has been wisely 
said, whatever has been profitably discovered and ascertained by any one whomsoever, 
should be accepted; we most strenuously exhort you, Venerable Brethren, that, for the 
defense and glory of the Catholic faith, the good of society, the advancement of all 
science, you reinstate and as widely as possible propagate the inesti nable wisdom of 
St. Thomas. The wisdom of St. Thomas, we say; for if anything has been examined 
with too much subtlety by the scholastic doctors or taught without due consideration, 
if anything is inconsistent with the ascertained doctrines of a subsequent age or, in 
fine, is in any manner improbable, it is not by any means our intention to recommend 
it to our age for imitation. 

What claims to our support, then, has Scholasticism over any of the systems 
now advocated? We shall mention only purely philosophic claims. From 
the theological and Catholic point of view it has the advantage of being in 
harmony with the dogmas of the Church. But with that aspect of it we are 
not here concerned. The appeal of Scholasticism today, if it is to be effective, 
must be based upon reason alone. In an appreciation of “Pope Leo’s Philo- 
sophical Movement,” contributed by the late Prof. Josiah Royce of Harvard 
University to the Boston Transcript and afterwards reprinted with comments 
by the present writer,? Royce says: 

The doctrine of St. Thomas as to the nature of the human soul, and as to its 
relation to the body, and as to the sense in which man possesses free will and 
individuality—all this doctrine is one especially liable to modification and readjustment 
in the light of mcdern inquiry. Here chances to be, in fact, one of the favorite 
regions of study for the neo-Thomistic authors. Essays and volumes on the relations 
between Thomism and modern psychology are very numerous in Catholic theological 
literature. And the other problems about man’s evolution, nature, and destiny are 
very frequently reviewed by writers of the same school. Here too the spirit of 


'Translation from American Catholic Quarterly Review, (1879) Vol. IV, p. 757. 
2The Review of Catholic Pedagogy, November-December, 1903. Also reprinted, 


pp. 13-14. 
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fairness and thoroughness seems to be growing. Here too the mutual understanding 
between Catholic and modern thinking tends to increase. And here, indeed, from 
the nature of the problems at issue, Thomas’s Aristotelianism seems to have an es- 
pecially good chance to show its power to assimilate modern results. But nowhere 
more than here does the other tendency also inevitably assert itself. The traditional 
doctrines are in their turn assimilated. They grow nearer to those which they were 
to overcome. The result tends to a distinct modernizing of Catholic thought upon 


these as upon other fundamental matters. 

Scholasticism may, upon philosophic grounds alone, make several claims for 
superiority over current systems. 

First, it has its roots far down in the past while its living present growth 
is open to all the influences of the elements today. Like the oak it draws its 
sustenance alike from the ground and the air, but its own sturdy structure 
resists disintegration and tempest. To drop the figure of speech, Scholasticism 
is the culmination of ancient thought, derived from the early Greeks, exam- 
ined, enriched and incorporated by Aristotle in his mighty system—Aristotle, 
“the Master of those who know,” as Dante calls him.* What has Aristotle 
to do with us? may be asked. If nothing, then why is the University of 
Oxford issuing a definitive translation of his complete writings ?* 

Secondly, Scholasticism is common sense about the external world reduced 
to a reasoned system. Boswell says, in his life of Johnson,® that on one 
occasion when he and the Doctor were discussing Bishop Berkeley’s “ingenious 
sophistry to prove the non-existence of matter and that everything in the uni- 
verse is merely ideal . . . Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty 
force against a large stone till he rebounded from it, ‘I refute it thus.” While 
this mode of refuting a philosophic doctrine was, of course, beside the mark, 
yet it expressed that instinctive rejection by the plain man of any fine-spun 
theory that would explain away the existence of a realm of reality independent 
of our thinking it. 

Two principles of Scholasticism seem to us to have special significance for 
modern thought: the first is its distinction between sense and intellect in its 
theory of knowledge; the second is its claim for the unity of truth. The 
doctrine that the mind can know only its own ideas—by which may be 
meant either impressions on the senses or concepts of the intellect—leads log- 
ically to the relativity of all truth to the mind conceiving it, thus implying the 
impossibility of our having any real knowledge of reality. The doctrine itself, 
moreover, cannot be either formulated or maintained without self-contradic- 


3Inferno iv, 131 (Longfellow’s tr.). 
4The Works of Aristotle translated into English, Oxford, 1908. 


5Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Ch. XV. 
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tion. For how can the advocate of such a theory transcend the limits which, 
by his own premises, circumscribe his own mental horizon? He is, by attempt- 
ing to formulate such a doctrine, either contradicting his own theory or else he 
is uttering mere words without significance. Against this theory the scholastic 
affirms that the mind knows by means of ideas, which are not images, pictures, 
or representations such as we ordinarily mean by these terms, but are modifi- 
cations of the intellect by which it knows an object, whether that object be 
a “thing,” or a person, or a memory. The idea is essentially an act; it is the 
knowledge of the thing signified by it. Truth of intellect, according to 
Scholasticism, is “the conformity of thought to thing.” But this likeness is 
sui generis; it is not an image, although an image may accompany or form 
an element or aspect of it. Through an idea in this sense we can mean 
anything. But how, if an idea is the terminus of every possible mental act, can 
the mind mean or reach, so to speak, anything that is not a mere mental 
experience ? 

The second principle of Scholasticism, the unity of truth, means that there 
is no conflict between truth learned by scientific methods of inquiry and truth 
made known to us through other channels. The principle accepts science as 
the true road to truth in the realm of inductive inquiry. Scholasticism, so 
far as it deals with the physical nature of the universe, defers to science; it 
accepts the accredited results of experiment and discovery; it may incorporate 
these data into its cosmology without thereby invalidating any doctrines of 
its own save such as have been formulated, at some earlier age, from imper- 
fect data or from faulty inductions. Scholasticism in the time of St. Thomas 
Aquinas was illustrated and enriched—supposedly so by its advocates—by the 
scientific or empiric knowledge of his day. Today it can and will be enriched 
far more by utilizing the approved results of our more accurate methods. This 
feature of Scholasticism renders it capable of progress, keeping it in the van 
of advancing knowledge gained by discovery and research. In its fundamental 
principles it is unchangeable because it deals with the organon of knowledge; 
in its survey of the realm of physical reality it simply has to keep abreast of 
approved results, watching out, however, for speculations that transcend the 
rightful bounds between reason and faith. That these bounds should have 
been differently traced and defended in times past is by no means surprising; 
that differences of opinion may arise from time to time is to be expected. 
When they approach the point of endangering the dogmas of Faith, the 
Church gives due and solemn warning. Such notes of warning at the present 
time do not obstruct science; they are like the criticisms of opponents of any 
theory: they stimulate proponents to renewed and more critical study of the 
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facts, and of the inductions that should be drawn from the data. No such 
retracing of inquiries ever hurts the cause of truth. 

The philosophic world today welcomes criticism. One of the greatest 
services that advocates of Scholasticism can render to students of philosophy, 
who are bewildered by the present chaos of speculation, is by criticizing cur- 
rent theories in the light of scholastic principles. The Jesuits of Stonyhurst 
College, England, performed a notable service in this direction some years 
ago in their series of Stonyhurst Manuals of Philosophy. These books, 
covering nearly the whole field and written in a form to appeal to readers 
of current works on the subjects treated, are kept up-to-date in revised editions. 
Some of the writers criticized in their pages have now dropped below the 
horizon. The Institute of Philosophy at Louvain, founded by the late 
Cardinal Mercier and his associates, not only issued a comprehensive “Manual 
of Modern Scholastic Philosophy’”*® but established an organ, La Revue néo- 
scolastique de philosophie in which current speculations have been discussed 
and scholarly essays on topics connected with the history of Scholasticism have 
appeared.’ 

Our Catholic University at Washington has within three years established the 
New Scholasticism, an organ for the presentation of philosophic articles along 
modern lines. The number of learned works is increasing in which scholastics 
examine current theories, and reaffirm old principles in new terminology and 
in modern modes of presentation. One of the best treatises along this line in 
recent years is Sister Mary Verda’s “New Realism in the Light of Scholas- 
ticism” (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926). The adoption, by a 
group of university professors, of the term “Realism,” with several varying 
qualifying adjectives, was significant of a reaction against the Idealism that 
held such wide sway three decades ago in American and English universities. 
But the Realism advocated is as surprising for the elements ignored in its 
theory of knowledge as it is for the startling claims that it makes. Sister 
Verda shows, for one thing, that by new Realism principles, error is impos- 
sible! “Figaro, thou hast drawn blood!” That is the kind of criticism that 
will make philosophers of today take notice. Moreover, it is the kind of 
criticism that they welcome. If Catholics more often met philosophic specu- 
lation upon its own ground and criticized it with its own weapons, no one 


*English translation, London, 1917. 

7The new Scholasticism is represented by three important periodicals devoted to 
the exposition of it: Revue néo-scolastique de philosophie, Louvain, 1894; Rivista di 
flosofia néo-scolastica, Milan; our own American organ is the New Schelasticism 
already mentioned. All of these periodicals are in progress. 
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Professor Royce remarked, in the paper referred to above 





would find fault. 
(p. 15): 


The cause of sound thinking and of dispassionate inquiry has suffered so much 
in the past from dreary and bitter religious controversy that it is a welcome thing to 
see symptoms of the coming of a time when the scholars of the Catholic Church may be 
willing to co-operate in the general progress of science and of philosophical inquiry 
rather than to condemn in block, as errors, Gengine which the clerical judges have 
not taken the trouble to understand. 


The opportunity for Scholasticism to impress itself upon philosophic thought 
lies before it. The very multiplicity of theories floating about shows that the 
field is open to all knights of the pen. The spectators who surround the lists 
are good sports; they love to see fair play and they are quite ready to judge 
the contestants upon the merits of their abilities. Students will not listen to 
lecturing in the sense of attempts to show them the error of their ways. But 
they are quite ready to balance the arguments and weigh the truth of the 
principles that are presented to them along lines of reasoning to which they 
are accustomed. 

In conclusion. Philosophic speculation today is a chaos of conflicting 
theories and speculation. Instead of making steady advance, like science, 
philosophy seems to be forever turning its gaze inwards and to be always 
examining its own foundations. Weary of web-spinning systems that seem 
as far removed from the world of the plain man as the realm of Lilliput was 


from the England of Swift, students are likely to despair of getting any 
convictions at all upon philosophic principles. Scholasticism can be shown — 
them as a logical and consistent system, resting upon firm foundations, and 
capable of assimilating new facts. 


Ww. STetson MErrILt. 





THe Art oF THINKING. By Ernest Dimnet. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1929. Pp. 216. $2.50. 


Canon Dimnet has produced a remarkable book, remarkable in more ways 
than one. For a French Abbé to write a book in English that bids fair to 
be a best-seller of the season is surely an achievement worthy of note. In 
addition, the theme of the book is—shall we say the lost ?—art of thinking. 
Surely here is not the material out of which popular successes are made. And 
it is not merely the proletariat that is reading this delightful book; the 
savants of the nation have taken it to their hearts. Witness the impassioned 
panegyrics, modestly registered on the blurb, of John Dewey, Nicholas 
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Murray Butler, John Grier Hibben, Bliss Perry, and, last but not least, 
the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman. 

Yet, one cannot but feel that the excellent Abbé wrote this book with his 
tongue in his cheek. He never would have produced such a book for French 
readers, at any rate not for those who had passed through the troisi¢éme. Not 
that the book is sophomoric. It would be impossible for this interesting 
world citizen, the brilliant author of Les Soeurs Bronté, to write in such a 
vein. Nevertheless, it is a book designed for the sophomore mind. One can 
almost see the faintly mocking smile on the face of this representative of the 
France of the salons as he dexterously pinks again and again the smug 
complacency of what one must call for lack of a better word the American 
mind. His are all rapier-thrusts, not the ill-bred bludgeon strokes of some 
of our British visitors. His native politesse is never absent; he mocks at us, 
but always in well-bred, modulated accents. 

Of course, it is hardly fair to berate Canon Dimnet for not writing a book 
of another type than the one he actually did produce. Perhaps no one is more 
surprised than the author that his book has had such a succés de reclame 
through the medium of America’s intelligentsia. After all, he intended the 
volume for the average mind; if the Olympians find his stock stimulating, 
provocative, surely that is not his fault. And, indeed, there are sections in 
the book that are well worth reading and rereading. Take for example, the 
few pages he devotes to education—one of the “obstacles to thought.” 
Volumes have been written on the contrast between European and American 
education, but none approach the clarifying diagnosis of M. Dimnet. 





People often ask me: “Why do your young men seem to know so much more 
than ours and use it so much more effectively in their conversation?” I am 
always surprised to see them stare when I reply: “Because school life in France 
means getting up at five o’clock and studying till eight at night with only two 
hours’ recreation in between; because travailler in French means to study, whereas 
‘to work’ in English applies to ‘work’ on the football field or on the river. Our 
boys have mature brows but narrow chests; yours have broad shoulders but 
childish expressions!” 


Throughout the book there are dazzling flashes like that, delightful epi- 
grams, delicately barbed with ever so gentle sarcasm, illuminating cameos to 
press home his underlying thesis that in modern America thinking is at a 
dreadfully low ebb. M. Dimnet has made an extraordinarily exact inventory 
of the intellecual scene in America. He has chosen to present his findings 
in the garb of a didactic—or if it would not pain the Canon one might be 
tempted to say inspirational—treatise on the Art of Thinking. To use the 
cliché of the less sophisticated publishers of yesteryear, the book “fills a long- 
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felt want.” Undoubtedly a people that mistakes slogans for wisdom, tabloids 
for literature, and Brisbane for a philosopher, is in need of some elementary 
ideas on thinking. So competent a representative of the nation that has 
canonized intellectualisme as is M. Dimnet is a master at whose feet America 
might well sit and learn. However, one can be healthily skeptical that the 
publisher’s wish will be realized that “when the last page of his fascinating 
book is turned, the wings of ambition have been attached to the reader’s mind.” 
Even Canon Dimnet slyly hints that not all learned books that have phe- 
nomenal sales in America are necessarily read by their purchasers. 


Wiuram J. McGucxesn, S.J., Ph.D. 
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